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ABSTRACT 


MENTORING ASSOCIATE MINISTERS 
TO A STATE OE SPIRITUAE 
EITNESS 


By 

Eric Eyndon Richardson Sr. 

United Theological Seminary, 2018 

Mentor 

Reginald Dawkins, D.Min. 

Terry Thomas, D.Min. 

The context consists of associate ministers in the contiguous United States. The purpose 
is to determine if the presence of a mentoring program is beneficial and to ascertain the 
spiritual fitness of associate ministers. Mentoring is one of the treatments for this 
problem. The hypothesis is that associate ministers are often untrained, and unprepared to 
ascertain their call to ministry, if they are prepared, trained and mentored they will be 
more effective in their call to ministry. A quantitative research method will be used 
involving surveys. The treatment will consist of a spiritual training regimen developed 
for the associate minister. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Associate ministers are often untrained, unprepared and unable to ascertain their 
call to ministry. Mentoring is one of the treatments for this ministerial malady as an 
experienced minister shares both their experience and expertise with the associate 
minister. They also serve as a guide as the associate minister travails in ministry. The 
associate minister often has only a few opportunities to participate in actual ministry 
within their context. These occurrences can lead to feelings of discouragement and 
disillusionment that may cause associate ministers to question the validity of their calling 
to ministry. It is my unswerving belief that the associate minister should not solely rely 
on the pastor to give them the opportunity to exercise and develop their ministerial gifts, 
but it is the responsibility of the associate minister to “study to shew thyself approved” 
and to “be ye also ready.” A spiritual fitness regimen must be actively undertaken so that 
the associate will be equipped, empowered and prepared to serve the Lord in any capacity 
when called upon. Daily prayer, devotional reading, attending and teaching Bible study 
and Sunday school, sermon writing, seminary coursework and participating in Christian 
social media groups allows the associate minister to become spiritually strengthened by 
the Word of God while acquiring and maintaining a state of spiritual fitness. 

The purpose of this work is two-fold: to strongly suggest that the associate 
minister allow himself or herself to be mentored by an experienced minister. To 
encourage those who may be discouraged and disillusioned about ministry due to the lack 
of opportunity to develop their gifts as well as those associate ministers who feel that 
they are adrift and abandoned because they have not been trained by the pastor. God 



equips whom He calls. He will provide the associate minister with what they need to 
serve His people effectively. 

Chapter one expounds on the ministry focus of this project. The spiritual 
autobiography and the contextual analysis show that a synergy exists between my 
personal experience and the context in which I serve. I elaborate on the birth of this 
project and specifically how it was derived, developed and brought to fruition. 

Following the first chapter, a discourse about how the foundational papers, 
biblical, historical, theological, and theoretical have influenced this ministry project will 
be expanded on. These foundational chapters laid the groundwork for the underlying 
theme of this project, which is mentoring associate ministers to the state of spiritual 
fitness. The biblical foundation highlights the unique relationship that the Apostle Paul 
shared with Titus. The historical expounds on a few great men of God whose lives were 
changed by being mentored and how they assisted in the spiritual formation of young 
ministers. The theological foundation establishes practical theology as the theology that 
appropriate for the mentoring of associate ministers by presenting the importance and 
practice of spiritual discipline. Finally, the theoretical discourse divulges mentoring 
models that are effective in the church, society and in the corporate business world. All 
of the foundational papers have contributed, confronted, or confirmed this model of 
ministry. 

In chapter two, the biblical paradigm used for the Old Testament is Moses and 
Joshua in Exodus 33:7-11 and the New Testament are Paul and Titus in Titus 1:4-5. 
These texts highlight the mentor and mentee relationship that is critical to the 


development of a minister. 
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Exodus 33:7-11 is the text chosen to display the mentoring relationship of Moses 
with Joshua in the pericope named "The Tent of Meeting." Its purpose is to show that 
Joshua, the young aide to Moses, displays the essential qualities of leadership by his 
obedience and his servanthood to God and Moses by remaining in the tent of meeting 
while Moses leaves to speak with God, face to face. Joshua, son of Nun, guarded the tent 
of meeting at all times. Joshua was Moses assistant; he was being trained and mentored 
by Moses. Joshua was the custodian of the tent and therefore served both God and Moses. 
Joshua exhibited the critical characteristics of an associate minister with a heart for 
ministry. He served Moses humbly and eagerly. Joshua ungrudgingly attended to Moses's 
needs. Moses could rely on him and trusted Joshua with the task of guarding the "Tent of 
Meeting" which was the temporary tabernacle of Israel. 

Joshua was a servant called by God. He had no personal agenda or aspirations to 
be more than what Moses wanted him to be. He was faithful and loyal to Moses, as he 
never tried to usurp his authority. Joshua was reliable and trusted by Moses. Throughout 
his service to Moses, Joshua displayed the absolute essence of an associate minister: 
humility, eagerness, attentiveness, reliability, and trainability. Joshua had the heart for 
ministry. Due to Joshua's faithful service and unyielding desire to serve God, he became 
experienced, prepared and exhibited leadership in ministry from the mentoring of Moses. 

The passage of Titus 1:4-5 provides an ideal example of a servant leader who both 
mentors and empowers his associate servant leader in ministry. The associate minister is 
able to thrive under the guidance of senior leadership as they undergo training and are 
given the opportunity to use their gifts in an area of vital importance actively. It is 
essential to the development of an associate minister to be given tasks of significant 
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responsibility in order to nurture the skills that they have acquired from being actively 
engaged in ministry. An environment built on trust, respect, mutual adoration must be 
present in order for both the senior leader and the associate minister can be useful in 
ministry. Just as the Apostle Paul, the senior leader must be able to provide genuine and 
sincere encouragement to the associate minister. The servant leader must be willing to 
relinquish some of their duties and assign them to the associate minister so that they may 
acquire the unique experience and skills that enhance both their confidence and 
ministerial experience. 

It is imperative that the associate minister understands that God called them to 
serve Him and that every assignment given to them is of critical importance to the 
ministry in which they are involved. They must be eager yet patient and both confident 
and humble in their abilities to serve the Lord. Like Titus, the associate minister must be 
willing to follow the senior leader, respect his authority, carry out and complete the 
assignments exactly as requested by the senior leader. A strong mentoring relationship 
can reduce the need for personal agendas and allow the associate minister to gain 
valuable ministerial experience. A mentoring relationship will allow the associate to 
share both adverse and positive experiences in ministry with their mentor. The 
frustrations that associate ministers have can be addressed and answered by the mentor. 

The objective of the biblical foundation is to identify and assert critical behavioral 
characteristics that are vital to the success of one who is in a supportive leadership role in 
ministry. These characteristics serve as a model for successful ministerial service and 
operate as a guide for the individual who is serving in the leadership role of an associate 
minister. The selected texts: the thirty-third chapter of Exodus and the first chapter of 
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Titus, demonstrate the essential characteristics of behavior that allowed Joshua and Titus 
to serve Moses and Paul with the heart of a servant. They exhibited leadership not only 
by their obedience to both Moses and Paul but also by their humility to serve the Lord in 
ministry. They were eager, attentive, reliable and trainable. 

Joshua and Titus were not concerned about their ministerial status and their future 
opportunities, but they were focused on serving their leader in ministry while being both 
diligent and dependable with their duties and assignments. Joshua and Titus with their 
selfless exploits both demonstrated the heart of a servant, as they were willing to be 
mentored by more experienced men of God. 

The historical foundation is established in chapter three. The purpose of the 
historical chapter is to establish a historical foundation for a mentoring model of ministry 
for associate ministers. This model focused on the associate ministers and their need for 
guidance and support that will prepare them for the rigors of ministry. In this chapter, 
details were provided and specific examples of the successful mentoring experiences of 
Telemachus and Mentos, Bishop Ambrose and Augustine of Hippo, and Reverend 
Charles Simeon. These individuals provided the necessary instruction and support to 
individuals in need of direction and guidance. They were of good character, credible and 
trustworthy. These mentors had extensive amounts of experience, knowledge, and 
wisdom to share with their mentees. Mentoring is a fundamental form of human 
development where one person invests time, energy and personal expertise in assisting 
the growth and ability of someone else. Effective mentors live exemplary lifestyles that 
represent their faith, which can be emulated by their mentees. Mentors display an 
unselfish willingness to help others by sharing their both practical knowledge as well as 
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experience. A mentor is a person with a unique skill set or knowledge that assists and 
directs the development of another individual. A good mentor is willing to teach what 
they know and accepts the mentee where they currently are in their professional 
development. Three individuals were examined who had exhibited both the traits and 
qualities of an effective mentor. Their roles as mentors left an indelible impact on their 
mentees. 

In chapter four, the theological foundation authenticates a theology that highlights 
the distinct practices of the community of faith. Practical theology serves as the proper 
basis for a model of ministry with the goal of mentoring associates ministers as it pertains 
to their spiritual discipline. Just as athletes train for their sport, an associate minister 
must always be in training to be spiritually fit in order manage the arduous demands of 
ministry. The practice of spiritual discipline is necessary so that the associate minister 
will be confident, equipped and empowered to accomplish any assigned ministerial task. 
Practical theology consists of the church disciplines of preaching, worship, pastoral care 
and religious education. Practical theology is the study of the practices of the church and 
its members, including the standards, principles, and visions that guide these disciplines. 
During the mentoring process, the associate is encouraged by their mentor to be all that 
God has called them to be. They are inspired to move forward with Christ who is the 
author and finisher of their faith. This encouragement motivates the associate to look 
beyond their current circumstances of inexperience and fear and "press toward the mark" 
of their calling to serve the Lord. The associate minister has the ability through practical 
reasoning to envision ways in which they can be of value to the ministry in which they 
serve. They may decide to help teach a Sunday school class or lead a prayer group. They 
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can ascertain what weaknesses and strengths they have and what obstacles they must 
overcome. This honest skill assessment by the associate minister will also help the 
mentor provide opportunities for them to learn in settings that they need experience. 

The general argument of this project is that the associate minister is unskilled and 
unprepared for the rigors of ministry. They lack both pastoral mentoring and training 
necessary for ministry. The absence of a mentoring relationship with a servant leader may 
leave a new associate minister unaware, unlearned, and unprepared for the future 
challenges that arise in ministry. The associate minister who is under the guidance of a 
mentor is better prepared to serve in ministry. A mentoring process led by a servant 
leader is essential in guiding the associate minister to a state of spiritual fitness where the 
associate minister will be educated, empowered and enthusiastic to serve in ministry. 

In chapter five, the theoretical foundation offers a discourse that will be focused 
on a diverse group of books, articles, and models of ministry that are already in place and 
designed to encourage and empower associate ministers through the process of 
mentoring. The examples provided in mentoring are ministry models such as theological 
education, Afro-American youth, and young pastors in churches. These models address 
the need for mentoring of young, inexperienced ministers, students, pastors and new 
employees. The operation and execution of the mentoring programs vary, but the hope of 
the results are the same. Mentors are found in every culture. The mentor, a more 
experienced person, invites into their world of expertise a less experienced individual. A 
mentor is also known to mean teacher, guru or sponsor. In the United Methodist Church, 
a mentoring process is established early on in the discerning of the call stage. The process 
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is then continued as the candidate moves through various stages of their ministry. It is 
their philosophy that to mentor means to accompany someone, to be present with them. 

So the mentoring process is based on the assumption of a supportive relationship. 
The mentor-mentee relationship will include times of encouragement, comfort, and 
affirmation; and times of challenge, accountability, and addressing the hard questions. 
Mentoring occurs within a relationship where the mentor takes responsibility for creating 
a safe space for reflection and growth. An effective mentor has a mature faith, models 
effective ministry and possesses the necessary skill to help individuals discern their call 
to ministry. Chiroma and Cloete conclude that mentoring is defined to develop the 
potential capacity and competence of persons in the ministry as an accommodating 
learning relationship between a caring individual who shares knowledge, values, 
attitudes, experience, and wisdom with another person. At its core level, the goal of 
mentoring is to form strong and lasting relationships that are a source of support, growth, 
and strength. Mentoring in ministry has been defined as “a relational experience in 
which one person empowers another by sharing God-given resources.”^ Mentoring is a 
value-added resource that prepares leaders for leadership. Due to their inexperience and 
lack of ministerial training, the mentoring of associate ministers is critical to their 
development as leaders in the church. 

In the sixth and final chapter is the project analysis. A quantitative research 
methodology was used in this project. This project is mainly concerned with the actual 
data of the group versus numbers as only those in the ministry who currently have the 
title of associate ministers were surveyed for their viewpoints and opinions. The process 

* J. R. Clinton and P. D. Stanley, Connecting: The Mentoring Relationships You Need to Succeed 
in Life (Colorado Springs, CO: NavPress, 1992), 12. 
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of research for this project was survey research. Survey research provides a quantitative 
or numeric description of trends, attitudes, or opinions of a population by studying a 
sample of that population. Survey research allows the researcher to pose some set of 
predetermined questions to an entire group, or sample, of individuals. Survey research is 
an especially useful approach when a researcher aims to describe or explain features of a 
very large group or groups. 

The cohort survey was the survey chosen for this project. In a cohort survey, a 
category of people of common interest is identified. People who fall into that category 
are surveyed. However, all participants must meet the specific criteria to fulfill the 
researcher’s primary interest. Common cohorts that may be of interest to work in a given 
industry at the same time or perhaps people who have some specific life experience in 
common. The cohort researcher identifies the category of people that are of interest and 
then regularly survey people who fall into that category. In this project, ministers who 
have the title, operate in the role of, or are known as an associate minister or associate 
pastor were asked to participate in the survey. A thirty-one question survey was 
developed to ascertain if there was a mentoring presence in the associate minister's 
context and to assess their use of spiritual disciplines. Questions were developed to 
identify specific characteristics, attitudes, and behaviors typically found in associate 
ministers. Attitudes were recognized, and spiritual behaviors were revealed. Associates 
were explicitly asked if they trusted their pastor and did they consider them a mentor. 
Associates were also asked about the extent of their involvement in their context and their 
utilization. Spiritual discipline practices such as attending and teaching Bible study and 
devotional reading habits were uncovered. This project was successful and useful to both 
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associate ministers and pastors alike. I received a number of positive comments about 
the value of this project as it has started a much need dialogue about the role of the 
associate minister and their worth to ministry. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


At eight years old when my mother whipped me for something that my younger 
brother had done; I became a leader. From that point forward, I was in charge of my two 
siblings. This incident has transcended my life, as I am a leader in almost every situation 
I have been placed in; academics, athletics, in the church, and at the workplace. 

It is my sincere belief that leadership is a characteristic that is developed over 
time. Courage, conviction, integrity, passion, and vision are features that must be 
possessed in order to become a leader. Strength, confidence, both moral and personal 
fortitude, and personality are critical traits that enhance one’s ability to lead. In ministry, 
leadership is a quality that an individual must have if they choose to set their life to 
serving God and others. 

One of my ministerial gifts is the ability to lead. I have a unique ability to 
understand and comprehend the endeavor, foster a sense of camaraderie within a group 
and then ensure that the task is accomplished. Personally, I thrive on the accountability 
aspect of leadership. Instead of waiting for someone who I am not familiar with to ‘step 
up,' I initiate the leadership role and assume the responsibility for leading the group in 
accomplishing the task at hand. 

In ministry, my leadership roles have been as Chairman of the Board at Wesley 
Chapel United Methodist Church and Pastor of both Ross and Hughlett United Methodist 
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Churches. I am currently the Associate Pastor at First Baptist Lauderdale. As 
chairperson, I was directly responsible for leading and guiding the board of a church in 
the identification and resolution of the issues and the business of the church. For three 
years, I organized meetings and developed agendas, as I lead a group of ten members of 
the congregation. As a pastor, I was asked to lead two small rural congregations in 
Dyersburg, Tennessee. 

Although lacking pastoral experience, it was my leadership skills that gave me the 
confidence to ascertain the issues of the church and develop both a vision and an agenda 
for the churches to do ministry. I served over five years in this context, successfully grew 
the congregation spiritually, and made them viable members of the community through 
evangelistic outreach. 

In the eight years that I have served in ministry in the Afro-American Baptist 
church, I have observed that the structure and the culture of each church are different. 
Each Baptist church is its own stand-alone entity. My experience in the United 
Methodist Church was entirely different as the institutional structure of the church is 
determined and set by the denomination. The leadership structure of each United 
Methodist Church is identical as mandated by the denomination’s Book of Discipline. 

I believe that God placed me at First Baptist Lauderdale to assist the pastor in 
guiding the church through its transition from a large church to a smaller church. In this 
transition, phases of the church’s structure and cultural makeup must be revamped and 
revitalized. First Baptist Lauderdale was once a citywide church of significant influence. 
Now with its membership gradually declining, the church must face the stark reality that 
it is now a shadow of its former self and must adjust its mindset to thrive as a smaller 
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entity. I bring new energy to First Baptist Lauderdale, a fresh set of eyes that can 
recognize and interpret the issues. I have no ties to anyone in the congregation, and there 
are no alliances or loyalties to protect or defend. My prior experience as a seasoned 
minister and a former pastor with experience leading churches through transition because 
of the itinerant nature of the United Methodist Church, is beneficial in this context. 

Strong pastoral leadership will usher this great church through its transition. The 
key to changing the institutional structure and the culture of this church will be the 
leadership style established by the pastor. The Pastor of First Baptist Lauderdale is Dr. 
Noel Hutchinson. Dr. Hutchinson is a competent man of God with outstanding people 
skills and is a courageous leader. He is highly educated with an earned doctorate degree 
from United Theological Seminary. He has served as the Pastor of First Baptist 
Lauderdale since 1994. He thoroughly understands that First Baptist Lauderdale is going 
through a transition and has earmarked certain stages of the process that are problematic. 

Ministerial Journey 

After graduating from college, I got married. Several years later, a job transfer 
created an opportunity for my wife and me to purchase a home. As a couple, we got 
along well, but something was missing. Although we had attended church on a regular 
basis in Los Angeles, my wife and I struggled to go to church after we relocated to the 
greater Cincinnati, Northern Kentucky area. It was now quite a challenge to get all three 
of our children ready for church. We could not agree on a church to join so we did not go 
to church unless our neighbors invited us to service. I would occasionally attend mass at 
my kids’ Catholic school on Sunday morning. After fourteen years of marriage, my wife 
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and I divorced. Shortly after the divorce, a routine physical led my doctor to believe that 
I may have colon cancer. Before I could get additional testing done, my employer 
informed me that I was being laid off. These three events led me to seek spiritual relief 
by going to church. At the recommendation of a co-worker, I began to attend services at 
James Temple a Church of God in Christ in Cincinnati, Ohio. The services were lively, 
and the sermons given by Bishop James delighted my spirit. I was ‘sick and tired of 
being ‘sick and tired’! I was not living right as I had lost my focus in life. The fact that I 
had lost my family, actually made me take a hard look at my life and the ‘downward 
spiral’ that I was going through. Drugs and alcohol had taken over my life. Smoking 
marijuana and drinking a six-pack of Bud Light every day were my ‘coping mechanisms.' 
Without a doubt changes needed to be made and a new direction in life was sought out. 
Help from the Lord was the only answer. A foundation was necessary that would help 
me get myself back together, and that foundation was the church. My grandmother was 
very excited to hear that I was going to church. The church gave me a sense of belonging 
and it provided a family atmosphere that I desperately needed since I no longer lived with 
mine. I began to look forward to Sunday services because the church became my new 
drug of choice. 

I met and began to date a young woman who also went to church on a regular 
basis. This relationship helped increase my knowledge of the Bible and scripture as we 
attended Bible study together. Hopelessness was now replaced with hopefulness. This 
new sense of hope was remarkable as I began to immerse myself in the reading of God’s 
word. Reading the ‘Word of God’ became addicting, and I could not get enough of it. 
Apostle Paul’s conversion story on the road to Damascus was quite encouraging. Paul 
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had been persecuting the church. On this road, God spoke to him, blinded him and 
purified him from his old ways. God not only forgave him but also used him to become 
one of the most prolific purveyors of the gospel. Thirteen books of the Bible have been 
attributed to Paul. These biblical facts gave me hope in the midst of my despair. I had 
allowed a drug and alcohol addiction to lose what I held most dear, my family. I kept 
having ‘flashbacks’ of my life with my family. I missed my three children so much that I 
would often look at their photographs and cry myself to sleep. 

Depression set in, and the inability to forgive myself for allowing drugs and 
alcohol to break up my family created an ongoing internal struggle that affected both my 
mind and my spirit. All I ever wanted was a family and home with a ‘white picket fence.' 
Now that was all gone, and I knew I was responsible. The story of the Apostle Paul in 
the Book of Acts helped me understand that God can and will forgive me. As a result, I 
was encouraged, decided to trust God and ‘press on toward the mark.’ 

During the summer of 1998,1 was awarded the ‘best student award’ in the adult 
Vacation Bible School class at Pilgrim Rest Missionary Baptist Church in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. This recognition confirmed that the Word of God could change your life. Prior to 
this point in my life, my reading materials consisted of sports pages and sports 
magazines. Now I had a passion for God’s Word that caused me to see life differently. 
Life now had a completely new meaning. I was now optimistic about my future because 
of what I had learned from the Word of God. I was able to forgive myself for losing my 
family because I now believed that God had forgiven me. This event propelled me to 
new heights spiritually. God’s presence was apparent in my life as well as the movement 
of the Holy Spirit, which was guiding me to make new choices. The desire to do the 
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things I used to do was no longer there, but instead, the desire was to do the things that 
would please, God! No more drinking and drugging, as the urges I used to have, were 
now dull and nonexistent. I never went to rehab; I went to church. I was now sober and 
‘clothed in my right mind’ for the first time since I was nineteen years old. 

I also realized that I had to change my environment, so I applied for and received 
a new job in Jackson, Tennessee. This new job would force me to relocate and live about 
a six and half hour drive from my children. It was also four hundred miles away from the 
demons and the evil temptations that had plagued the past five years of my life. 

After settling in Jackson, I began to attend New St. Luke Missionary Baptist 
Church where a charismatic man of God, Reverend Dennis Blaylock served as the pastor. 
It was a church with over three hundred members and growing. They added an eight 
o’clock service to accommodate the growing congregation. I had visited several 
churches in town but felt the Holy Spirit moving in the service at New St. Luke. 

While attending service on Sunday morning, I had a vision that I was in the pulpit 
preaching! This vision was shocking and startling. I had stayed out late the night before 
drinking vodka excessively. I felt that it was the hangover effect from the vodka that had 
me ‘hallucinating’ in church. Because of my past, I believed that I could never be a 
preacher, so it had to be the alcohol that produced this vision of me in the pulpit. After 
this temporary visual impairment, I began to attend Sunday services, Bible study, and 
Sunday school regularly and became a viable member of the congregation. My joyful 
and eager participation in the ministry was so noticeable that Pastor Blaylock asked me to 
be a deacon in the church. I agreed to the pastor’s request and began to participate in the 
church’s eight-week deacon training program. During the program, I thrived and was 
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able to comprehend and enthusiastically absorb the Word of God as it related to the 
responsibilities of the office of a Deacon. With my mother present, I was ordained as a 
deacon at New St. Luke Baptist church in March 1999. I was very proud of this 
accomplishment but I hungered for something else to satisfy this yearning for more truth 
about my Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. I felt the empowering presence of God as I 
began to internali z e in my spirit the Word of God. Speaking boldly and with authority 
concerning the scriptures became the norm as I participated in the various spiritual 
classes offered by the ministry of New St. Luke. An unexplainable spirit of joy 
overwhelmed me, God not only forgiven me but was now using me to minister to other 
men who were also unsure of God’s grace of forgiveness. Four months later, I was again 
downsized from my job and was forced to relocate again. Knowing that God was with 
me, I stepped out on faith and accepted a managerial position in Greenville, South 
Carolina. The reputation of the south for its racist practices, especially in South Carolina, 
initially caused some consternation but my firm faith in God’s Word that said the “Lord 
would never leave nor forsake” led me to relocate again courageously. 

After visiting twelve churches in the Greenville area, I decided to join Wesley 
Chapel United Methodist Church in Greer, South Carolina. It was a small church with 
about sixty-five members. It was a United Methodist church. Methodist was a 
denomination with which I was unfamiliar with and had no knowledge of, but I enjoyed 
the spirit of the Pastor, Reverend Alfred E. Wright. His fiery sermons were honest and 
sincere, filled with the vigor and tone that I was accustomed to in the Baptist church. I 
felt like I was in a Baptist church as the veracity in which the pastor preached was 
unexpected in the setting of a small family spun church. The sermons breathed life into 
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me, and as a result, I joined the church after attending three services. I was sincerely 
welcomed and embraced by the congregation. After five months of faithful attendance, I 
was asked to teach the adult vacation Bible class. I calmly agreed, but in my spirit, I was 
overwhelmed with joy and felt a sense of affirmation to this call to work for the Lord. It 
was exciting and generated an eagerness to teach the Word of God. However, this meant 
that I had “to study to show myself approved.” Reverend Wright gave me the theme for 
the session and the scripture. I began to delve into the text and all of the other reference 
texts that were associated with the theme text. I used a few of the new study Bibles that I 
had recently acquired at the Christian bookstore to prepare an outline referenced with 
various scriptures to facilitate this teaching session. The four nights of the vacation Bible 
school session were filled with the remarkable sharing of the God’s Word, and the living 
testimonies of the group members. I was amazed at how comfortable I was teaching and 
how knowledgeable I was about God’s Word in such a short time. When confronted with 
questions that I did not know, I was not afraid to admit that I did not know and would 
often ask the more ‘experienced saints’ for their input. The session was such a success, 
and the members enjoyed the teaching so much that I was requested to help teach the 
young adult Sunday school class. I gratefully accepted and began a persistent daily study 
of the Word of God. 

In an attempt to be prepared for the Sunday school lessons, a daily routine of the 
scripture study was developed. I initially felt that I had command of the class and that I 
was duly prepared to teach the lesson. However, one member kept interjecting and 
adding other texts and examples to the lesson, which made me feel as though she was 
taking over my class. I believed that I knew why; because she had studied more me. 
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Complacency with preparation had taken over as I had started to review the lessons for 
the first time on Sunday morning. With my pride and credibility shaken, I began to study 
the scriptures with such vigor that I was consumed with the Sunday school lesson. In the 
morning, during my lunch hour and for two hours every night I studied. The competitive 
nature that I had garnered from my participation in athletics undergirded my efforts to 
acquire more knowledge on the subject matter and seize command of my Sunday school 
class. I also began to pray and ask God for more wisdom and strength. The Lord blessed 
me as I became more knowledgeable and was able to provide other examples in the Bible 
that related to both the text and to the content of the lesson. I became so adept and 
prepared for the lesson that Sister Sherita Hargrove stopped attending the Sunday school 
class because she was no longer ‘the star of the show’. I was then asked to teach Bible 
study while the pastor was on vacation. Reading and studying the Bible became a daily 
regimen for me. I also began to minister to a few members of the congregation who 
would secretly call me to discuss their personal trials. I would respond confidentially and 
confidently with scriptures from the Bible to encourage them and help them to continue 
to’ run this race’ that the Lord has set before them. 

The next request for service was that of a lay speaker in the church, which meant 
the opportunity to preach several times a year. With this new assignment, the fulfillment 
of the vision that I had in Tennessee at New St. Luke, came to fruition at Wesley Chapel 
United Methodist Church in South Carolina. I thanked God for this new leadership role 
in the church and the ability to serve him. It seemed like everything was happening so 
fast as I had only been a member of Wesley Chapel for three years. 
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Sustained by the constant encouragement from the congregation and the positive 
feedback from the Pastor, Reverend Wright, I confidently believed that I was capable of 
being a leader in the church but was still wary of my past. The calling of the Holy Spirit 
to step out into the ministry soon became apparent to me. However, there was a level of 
uncertainty regarding what to do and how to do it. After wrestling with this calling since 
1999,1 went to Reverend Wright’s office at the church on a Saturday morning and told 
him that I felt the call to ministry. Much to my surprise. Reverend Wright said: “Son, 
I’ve been waiting on you!” He then described the phases in the candidate for ministry 
process in the United Methodist church. The denomination has a structured program for 
individuals to ascertain their calling into ministry. He told me that we would have to 
meet for nine weeks to complete a ministry candidate workbook that was required by the 
denomination. Upon completion of the workbook, I would then be a certified candidate 
for ministry. I successfully completed the workbook and was introduced to the 
congregation as Reverend Wright’s new associate minister. I nervously joined him in the 
pulpit and watched how he conducted the elements of the worship service. Although I 
had witnessed the worship services for over three years, I now had a different perspective 
that made everything seem both foreign and unfamiliar. It took about eight worship 
services before I felt comfortable sitting in the pulpit. Leading certain aspects of the 
worship service was assigned to me, and over time, I acquired a level of comfort. 
However, I knew that I was going to have to preach soon and was nervously awaiting the 
opportunity. 

My initial sermon was a nervously, soft-spoken twenty-minute ‘speech’ laced 
with scripture and without the basic elements of preaching, three points, and a poem. I 
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clutched the pulpit as if it was going to ‘run away’ as I apprehensively spoke, rarely 
looking up at the congregation. I realized that I desperately needed training, so I began to 
attentively examine the sermon structure of Reverend Wright as he spoke. 

My next sermons were progressively better as they were marked with more 
confidence and a desire to preach the Word of God. Over a short length of time, I 
became both a certified lay speaker and a candidate for ministry in the United Methodist 
Church. I applied to and was accepted into Erskine Theological Seminary seeking a 
Master of Divinity. I completed two evening courses that were required by the United 
Methodist Church at the seminary in Due West, South Carolina. The seminary, however, 
did not offer the core required courses to complete the degree and graduate during the 
evening. I realized that in order to obtain a Master’s degree, I would have to transfer to 
another seminary in another state. I used the Internet to search for seminaries that offered 
the majority of their courses at night. Memphis Theological Seminary in Memphis, 
Tennessee provided the best opportunity for me to achieve my goal of obtaining a 
seminary education. Therefore, I applied to the seminary, was accepted and relocated to 
Memphis, Tennessee. I had now moved twice in seven years, but I knew it was because I 
had a desire to serve God and I wanted to be fully equipped for another opportunity in 
ministry. I notified the denomination as required and moved to Memphis in May of 
2006. I met my new mentor in the denomination. Reverend John Glaze, shortly after I 
had arrived in Memphis. He made it his business to get me placed at United Methodist 
Church. After living in Memphis for less than a month, I received a call from a District 
Superintendent in Brownsville, Tennessee. He told me that he had an opportunity for me 
at a two-point charge in Dyersburg, Tennessee, which is about eighty miles north of 
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Memphis. I was both excited and nervous wondering if I was ready for such an 
opportunity. Upon meeting with the superintendent, I was surprised to learn that the 
position was for a pastor. I prayed and asked God for wisdom and courage, as I knew 
that I was not ready to be a pastor. After much prayer and conversation with my former 
Pastor Rev. Wright, I accepted the position and was named the new Pastor of Ross and 
Hughlett United Methodist Churches. These two small Afro- American churches in Dyer 
County had been without a Pastor who had ironically quit on the same Sunday that I had 
arrived in Memphis. I asked God; how could this be? I was no more than a ‘glorified lay 
speaker,' who was unlicensed and had not been ordained to the ministry. I trusted God 
however and began to serve dutifully at both of the churches. 

After five years of serving as the pastor of these two fine churches, I resigned due 
to my frustration with the District leadership of the denomination. Both of the churches I 
pastured, were sinking financially without the support of the District while the nearby 
United Methodist churches were economically viable with access to the denomination’s 
resources. The Afro-American churches did not have access to the same resources and 
were struggling so badly that they could not afford to pay their pastor. Once I resigned, 
the district sent in ‘one of their boys’ paid his salary and gave both of the churches the 
requested resources that were not available during my tenure as pastor. 

Still full of the spirit to serve the Lord, I began to look for another place to serve 
in the ministry. I obtained my Masters of Divinity in 2012 after eight years of attending 
courses in the evening. I was presented with a number of ministerial opportunities, but I 
narrowed them down to three ministries. Through much prayer and soul searching, I 
decided to serve and become a member of First Baptist Church Lauderdale in Memphis 
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Tennessee. First Baptist Church Lauderdale is a historic church as it was the first black 
Baptist church in the city of Memphis. The church has about one hundred and twenty 
members. Pastor Noel G.L. Hutchinson has served as pastor for the last twenty-three 
years. I met Dr. Hutchinson at Memphis Theological Seminary while taking a course on 
evangelism that he taught. I became actively engaged in the ministries of the church 
immediately, teaching the Men’s Sunday school class and working with the youth of the 
church. I was received well by the congregation and have established myself as a leader 
in the eyes of the membership. 

First Baptist is undergoing a transition from a large church to a small church. Dr. 
Hutchinson has asked me to assist him with the dynamics of this transition. I have 
eagerly accepted the challenge and plan to serve at First Baptist Church Lauderdale until 
the Lord says otherwise. 

My path to ministry has been an arduous journey. To begin a ministerial career at 
the age of forty has created some daunting challenges. However, I have never wavered in 
my zeal to serve God. I am optimistic about my future in ministry and I’m seeking a 
doctorate degree in ministry to ensure that I am fully equipped to serve the Lord. 

Membership Transition 

After much prayer and meditation, I decided to become a member of First Baptist 
Lauderdale a historic church here in Memphis where the Reverend Dr. Noel Hutchinson 
is the pastor. Dr. Hutchinson is both a friend and a mentor. First Baptist Lauderdale was 
initially known as First Baptist Beale. It was the first African-American Baptist church 
in the city of Memphis. Dr. Noel G. L. Hutchinson, Jr. became a pastor in 1995. First 
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Baptist under his leadership has expanded its Christian Education through increased 
opportunities and attendance at Bible Study. The hallmark of this emphasis has been the 
children, and youth Bible study held on Tuesday nights, with an after-school tutorial 
component. First Baptist led by its generational group, the 21st Century Club, renovated 
the Sanctuary and purchased additional property that currently serves as the Church 
Office and computer lab. A separate 501c3 nonprofit entity. Mustard Seed, Inc., was 
birthed during Rev. Hutchinson's tenure provides many needed services to the immediate 
community, such as job readiness, computer training, and GED preparation. The church 
has also initiated long-range planning efforts looking toward the future. 

First Baptist Eauderdale has approximately 120 members. It is an older 
congregation that consists of second and third generation members. Dr. Hutchinson did 
not have any associate ministers serving with him. After a few private discussions with 
Dr. Hutchinson, and after attending a couple of Bible studies and worship services, I 
decided to join the church on December 4, 2011. I felt at home during the worship 
services as they were grounded in the old Baptist tradition even down to the singing of 
the Sunday school song. The church is in transition as Dr. Hutchinson has a vision of it 
becoming a hybrid church with a mixture of traditional and contemporary style worship. 
My role will be to provide support to the ministry. I will specifically be involved with all 
teaching aspects in the church, assisting with the youth ministry, developing an action 
plan for the reorganizing of the church clubs and auxiliaries and participate in the 
planning of the annual church conference. I am excited and prayerful that I can be a good 


and faithful servant of the church. 
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My long-term vocational goal is to pastor an African American Baptist Church. 
Until I get that assignment, I plan to continue to serve as a volunteer chaplain at 
University Hospital in downtown Memphis and serve under Dr. Hutchinson at First 
Baptist Church Lauderdale as an associate minister. 

Church Structure 

The institutional structure of church consists of a managerial framework that 
facilitates how decisions are made. First Baptist is multi-layered managerially, and 
committee-oriented. First Baptist Church Lauderdale is managed through committees, as 
the church believes this gives every member the opportunity to be involved in the work 
of the church. There are thirty clubs and auxiliaries in the church. These organizations 
make up the heart of the church and ensure that the focus on ministry by the church is 
fulfilled and sustained. 

The Official Family of the church is a committee, composed of its deacons and 
directors (trustees) represents, along with the pastor, church management. Monthly 
meetings are held with reports representing all phases of church activity. Deacons are 
especially sensitive to the spiritual aspects of the church's program, and directors are 
primarily concerned with the facets of church's fiscal affairs. 

The Leadership Council is a committee where the coordination of the program 
planning of the church takes place. The Leadership Council is not only a place for the 
exchange of information, but also for receiving reactions to proposals, which come before 
the membership. Events such as the special days of the church are planned and 
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coordinated by the council. Prominent special days at First Baptist Lauderdale are Men’s 
Day, Women’s Day, Young People’s Day and Church Anniversary. 

Two years ago, the church began the process of identifying and combining 
committees in the church structure that had similar functions. This was to address the 
attrition in membership and non-functioning committees. It would also strengthen 
various areas, such as Christian Education, that are a part of the core mission of the 
church. 

The atmosphere and the attitude that is present in the church define the culture of 
the church. The congregation of First Baptist is affluent and highly educated. First 
Baptist has a membership of approximately 120. Fess than 5% of its members live 
within two miles of the church; some commute as far as thirty miles away. The majority 
of members, twenty-five years and older possess some college credit. Most have a 
bachelor's degree, and many have graduate degrees. Most members with children live in 
two-parent households. The members of First Baptist, for the most part, consider 
themselves a family church. Several persons are the second, third and even fourth 
generation in their family to be members. 

The culture at First Baptist is positive. However, the church has struggled to 
come to grips with the reality that the church is no longer an icon of the Memphis 
community and that it is smaller in size and stature and must adjust their thinking to this 
new reality. The church is both optimistic and hopeful that it can grow despite its 
dwindling membership, space constraints and its location in a now blighted urban area. 
The church must address its space limitations and plan a major remodeling project. The 
members must financially sacrifice and increase their giving. Once these funds begin to 
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come into the church, it must act. One of the most challenging things for a church to do 
is to relocate. They have a tendency to sit back and wait until the situation is ‘flat-lining’ 
and then they want to hurry up and act but by then it is too late. First Baptist is indeed at 
the crossroads. This once proud and prominent church is struggling to hold on to its past 
and has yet to embrace its future a new future that can be bright if they are willing to 
embrace innovative ideas and a contemporary way of thinking. 

It is my assumption that the institutional structure and the culture of the church 
determine the leadership style of the church. According to Toffler, no leader can 
command or compel change. Change comes about when followers themselves desire it 
and seek it. Hence, the role of the leader is to enlist the participation of others as leaders 
of the effort. That is the sum and essence not only of leading change but also of the 
proper management in general. In reality, such leadership is extremely difficult because it 
is unnatural.' 

The ethical makeup of the leader of the church is critically important in 
determining the leadership style that the pastor pursues. The relationship of the pastor 
with God guides his or her morality. Pastoral ethics in ministry encompasses faithfulness, 
integrity, service, accountability, confidentiality, stewardship and professionalism. These 
characteristics are correlated and serve as guideposts to the pastor’s leadership style. 

First Baptist Church Lauderdale is located in zip code 38126, which is one of the 
high- risk areas of greater Memphis, Tennessee. Once a middle-class neighborhood, the 
community now is riddled with crime and a high birth rate of unwed mothers. One of the 
issues is that the majority of the congregation does not live in the community where the 

* “What Does the Bible Say About Leadership?” CBN, accessed August 30, 2015, 
http;//www.cbn.coin/entertainment/books/christbasedleadership.aspx?mobile=false. 
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church is located and therefore are disconnected and unaware of the needs of the 
community. Less than 5% of the members live within walking distance of the church. 

Now, First Baptist has a membership of approximately 120. Less than 5% of its 
members live within two miles of the church; some commute as far as thirty miles away. 
The majority of the congregation lives at least ten to twelve miles away from the church. 

The pastor, Dr. Hutchinson has a daunting task in moving the church forward. 
How do you grow a church that is holding on the past? How do you change the mindset 
and mentality of the congregation who is steadfastly resisting change but blame the 
pastor for the dwindling membership? I admire him because he has never said a 
discouraging word and presses on with reshaping programs and fashioning new ideas in 
the church. Dr. Hutchinson is well connected in the community and has the business 
acumen to make things happen. The lack of an educational center or another building is 
stunting the church’s growth. The lack of space is preventing the congregation from 
being creative and offering more programs and activities for the community. The church 
should have a mentality of build it, and they will come instead of wait until they come 
and then build it. Pastor Hutchinson is pushing First Baptist Church Lauderdale to break 
ground on the new educational center before the church’s 150th Anniversary. 

Summary 

First Baptist is a good church that is struggling to accept its new identity: a small 
church. It is antiquated in its thinking process and has an eccentric approach, which has 
held the church back from growing and prospering. The church is in desperate need of an 
educational building as the last one was razed because it was no longer safe to be 
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occupied. There are some good people at First Baptist. The members love First Baptist 
and are devoted to the church but in order for the church to grow the congregation must 
allow the Lord to “do a new thing.” 

From my vantage point, the strengths of First Baptist are that they have an 
influential pastor, affluent congregation, third and fourth generation members who are 
devoted to the church and the business leaders who are members of the church. First 
Baptist has members who are well-respected leaders in their professional business lives 
and icons in the city of Memphis. The obstacles that I observe are the high church 
worship style, lack of progressive music, the location of the church, lack of children in 
the congregation, space constraint and the lack of a fellowship hall or educational 
building and an aging congregation. 

In my opinion, the structure and the culture of First Baptist are stifling the 
leadership. The needs of the church are glaring and well known by all of its members. 
The church is content with the way things are and is slowly but surely dying. It continues 
to have service on Sunday, but it seems to be a fa 9 ade or a ruse, which conceals what is 
really going on. The undercurrent of the church is cynical as some of the young families 
are leaving because nothing is happening at the First Baptist. One member told me that 
it is a church for old people. In my role as assistant pastor, I plan to use my ministerial 
gifts to assist both the pastor and congregation to formulate an action plan to facilitate an 
approach that will inspire and induce a realistic set of goals for the congregation as they 
move forward with their transition from a large church to a small church. 
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Currently, First Baptist Lauderdale has two associate pastors. Reverend Sandra 
Bums and I are both seminary graduates and accomplished ministers. Dr. Hutchinson is 
quite confident in both of our abilities. He has served as a mentor to both Rev. Bums and 
me. He delegates specific tasks that allow both of us to develop our leadership skills 
through the congregation. There were no associates at First Baptist for several years. Dr. 
Hutchinson is very appreciative of the collaboration and support that the associate 
ministers provide. I would like to know if other churches have capable associates as 
well. I am familiar with a number of local churches with associate ministers; one church 
has twenty-four associates. I would like to know if their servant leader is mentoring these 
associate ministers. It is my belief that associate ministers that are undergoing a 
mentoring program are better prepared to handle the rigors of ministry. After speaking 
with several pastors, I have found out that they are so busy that they do not spend a lot of 
time with their associates. I believe that without an intentional plan to assimilate the 
associates, into the ministry, these associates will be frustrated and discouraged. I plan 
to investigate if there is the presence of a mentoring program and implement a spiritual 
training regimen that will equip, empower and inspire the associate minister to maintain a 
state of spiritual fitness so that they can ready to accomplish any assignment given to 


them. 



CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The fundamental role of the associate minister is to serve God, assist and support 
the pastor and the ministries of the church in which they are placed. The associate 
minister is ‘called’ by God and answers this calling for the purpose of service. 
Unfortunately, some associate ministers are unable to devote themselves entirely to the 
ministry of assistance and support. They have personal agendas and timelines and only 
get excited about serving the Lord when asked to preach. If they are not preaching, they 
are disinterested and disengaged, as they are not motivated to support the pastor and the 
ministries of the church. 

Therefore, my hypothesis is that the associate minister is unskilled and 
unprepared for the rigors of ministry. They lack both pastoral mentoring and training 
necessary for ministry. The absence of a mentoring relationship with a servant leader 
may leave a new associate minister unaware, unlearned, and unprepared for the future 
challenges that arise in ministry. The associate minister who is under the guidance of a 
mentor is better prepared to serve in ministry. The associate minister that is genuinely 
called to serve the Lord must have the heart of a servant. The associate minister must 
have a servant’s HEART: Humble, Eager, Attentive, Reliable and Trainable. A servant’s 
heart can be developed and nurtured by establishing a mentoring relationship with a 
senior servant leader. According to Hawkins,’ associates have a tendency to lose 
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their passion, purpose, and self-esteem when they feel that they are not moving ‘up the 
ladder’ fast enough. * The lack of motivation to the provision of service and support to the 
pastor is because their hearts are in the wrong place and not focused on the ministry of 
service but of self- promotion and preservation. Associate ministers are not in tune or in 
touch with serving God because they are only concerned about serving themselves as 
they seek to attain a higher position in ministry, which is usually the role of pastor. 

The pastor must intentionally and continually engage the associate in the 
ministries of the church. Keeping the associate active by delegating both tasks and 
responsibilities can enhance both their ministerial experience and value to the ministry of 
the church. The associate minister with a servant’s heart does not have personal agendas 
and timelines but serves both the Lord and the pastor willingly with joy and gladness. A 
strong mentoring relationship can reduce the need for personal agendas and cause the 
associate to gain valuable ministerial experience. A mentoring relationship will allow the 
associate to share both adverse and positive experiences in ministry with their mentor. 
The frustrations that associates have can be addressed and answered by the mentor. The 
Bible reminds them in the twelfth chapter and the eleventh verse of the book of Romans 
to have an attitude “that is not lagging behind in diligence, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord.”^ 

The most important muscle in the human body is the heart. From the heart, the 
blood circulates which nourishes the body and provides strength while sustaining life to 
the body. It is a heart for ministry that allows the associate minister to flourish in a 

* Martin Hawkins and Kelli Sallman, The Associate Pastor - Second Chair Not Second Best 
(Nashville, TN; B and H Publishing, 2005), 2. 

^ Biblical citations within this document are from the New King James Version unless stated 
otherwise, Romans 12:11. 
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secondary role of leadership. It is the heart of a servant that propels the minister to lead 
behind a leader. 

The objective of the biblical foundation is to identify and assert critical behavioral 
characteristics that are vital to the success of one who is in a supportive leadership role in 
ministry. These characteristics serve as a model for successful ministerial service and 
operate as a guide for the individual who is serving in the leadership role of an associate 
minister. The selected texts are the thirty-third chapter of Exodus and the first chapter of 
Titus. Both scriptures demonstrate the essential characteristics of behavior that allowed 
Joshua and Titus to serve Moses and Paul with the heart of a servant. They exhibited 
leadership not only by their obedience to both Moses and Paul but also by their humility 
to serve the Lord in ministry. They were humble, eager, attentive, reliable and trainable. 
Joshua and Titus were not concerned about their ministerial status and their future 
opportunities, but they were focused on serving their leader in ministry while being both 
diligent and dependable with their duties and assignments. Joshua and Titus with their 
selfless exploits both demonstrated the heart of a servant. 


Old Testament 

The text that displays a leader that willingly serves another leader is found in the 

Old Testament scripture in Exodus 33:7-11 and it states: 

Now Moses used to take a tent and pitch it outside the camp some distance away, 
calling it the “tent of meeting.” Anyone inquiring of the Lord would go to the tent 
of meeting outside the camp. Moreover, whenever Moses went out to the tent, all 
the people rose and stood at the entrances to their tents, watching Moses until he 
entered the tent. As Moses went into the tent, the pillar of cloud would come 
down and stay at the entrance, while the Lord spoke with Moses. Whenever the 
people saw the pillar of cloud standing at the entrance to the tent, they all stood 
and worshiped each at the entrance to their tent. The Lord would speak to Moses' 
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face to face, as one speaks to a friend. Then Moses would return to the camp, but 

his young aide Joshua, son of Nun, did not leave the tent. 

Introduction 

In Exodus 33:7-11, Moses builds a temporary tabernacle so that he can 
communicate with God. Moses was unable to ascend Mt. Sinai every time he wanted to 
commune with God, as the camp needed his superintending care, and the camp as yet 
contained no place of worship, where he could pray and be secure against disturbance. 
Moses, with the tabernacle in his mind, set up “for the present distress” a temporary 
tabernacle or tent. This tent was placed outside of the camp of the Israelites because of 
the corrupt behavior of sinful worship against God by Israel. Moses declared that anyone 
who desired to commune with God could come to the temporary tent. This arrangement 
was given God’s approval through a visible token. Whenever Moses entered the “tent of 
meeting,” the pillar of the cloud descended from the top of Sinai, and took up a place at 
the door of the tent, thus securing Moses from interruption."^ At the sight, the people 
“worshiped,” each at his tent’s door, while Moses was privileged to speak with God “face 
to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend.”^ 

Joshua escorted Moses on the first occasion. However, he remained behind, to 
guard the tent, when Moses left it. The Israelites lived in tents, but this particular tent 
represented the dwelling place of God. Just as the more imposing Tabernacle was 

^ “Exodus 33 Commentary - The Pulpit Commentaries,” Study Light, accessed March 1, 2016, 
http://www.studylight.org/commentaries/, Logos Software. 

“Exodus 33 Commentary - The Pulpit Commentaries,” Study Light, accessed March 1, 2016, 
http://www.studylight.org/commentaries/, Logos Software. 

^ “Exodus 33 Commentary - The Pulpit Commentaries,” Study Light, accessed March 2, 2016, 
http://www.studylight.org/commentaries/, Logos Software. 
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designed to do, but this one always stood empty—^just a tent to indicate that God still had 
a “place” somewhat distant from and not for the time being among his people—but still, a 
place where he could be consulted. “Anyone inquiring of the LORD would go to the tent 
of meeting outside the camp” which meant that any Israelite, who needed guidance from 
God would go there and through Moses; not independently ask God for the guidance he 
or she needed.^ 

Contextual Analysis 

In the present manuscripts of the Greek translation of the Old Testament, 
according to Norh, the Septuagint, the ‘Second Book of Moses’ has been given the title 
‘Departure (from Egypt)‘the going out’ and it appropriately has been called the 

•y 

Liber Exodi in the Latin Vulgate. The word Exodus means “a way out” or “departure,” 

o 

and refers to Israel’s rescue from Egypt. Its Hebrew name is ‘we.elleh semot’ which 
translated, means “these are the names” the book’s opening words referring to the names 
of the sons of Jacob, who joined Joseph in Egypt.^ The English title derives from Greek 
word ‘exodos’ “departure,” the name accorded to it by the LXX by its theme of divine 
deliverance. 


® “Exodus 33 Commentary - The Pulpit Commentaries,” Study Light, accessed March 2, 2016, 
http://www.studylight.org/commentaries/, Logos Software. 

^ Martin Norh, Exodus Commentary (Philadelphia, PA: The Westminster Press, 1962), 9. 

* “Exodus 33 Commentary - The Pulpit Commentaries,” Study Light, accessed March 2, 2016, 
http://www.studylight.org/commentaries/. Logos Software. 

^ W. A. Elwell and B. J. Beitzel, The Baker Encyclopedia of the Bible (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker 
Book House, 1988), 736. 

A. C. Myers, The Eerdmans Bible Dictionary (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1987), 365. 
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Multiple sources believed that the book of Exodus was written between 1440 and 


1400 B.C. and that numerous theological scholars have questioned the actual author of 
the book of Exodus. According to tradition, Moses wrote Exodus and the entire 
Pentateuch. The study of the composition of Exodus is joined with theories about the 
composition of the Pentateuch, specifically the documentary hypothesis. The 
documentary hypothesis is a theory of composition that perceives four independent 
documents woven together to produce the final product of the Pentateuch. Eor over the 
last two hundred years or more, this theory has dominated the academic discussion, 
although some scholars have continued to defend the view that Moses wrote these books. 
Application of the documentary hypothesis was enriched by the advent of methods such 
as form criticism, tradition history, and final form methodologies. By the turn of the 
twenty-first century AD, confidence in the documentary hypothesis has been undermined, 
but it continues to be an essential foundation for looking at the composition of the 
Pentateuch. 

According to Hatton, it is essential to see the Exodus as part of this larger literary 
unit known as the Torah, or Pentateuch, as there is evidence that many distinctive 
traditions from ancient Israel were combined into one large unit. These traditions or 
sources have frequently been referred to as “J,” “E,” “D,” and “P,” using the initial letter 
of the following designations: the Yahwist source (German Jahvist), the Elohist source. 
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the Deuteronomic source, and the Priestly source/^ The ‘J’ is used as a symbol for the 

‘Jahvistic or Judaean source.' The date of ‘J’ has often given as approximately 850 B.C. 

‘E’ is used as a symbol for the Elohistic or Ephraimite source because it employs the 

name ‘Elohim’ (‘God') before the revelation of the name ‘Jahveh’ in Exodus 3:15. The 

‘P’ stands for the Priestly source, which dates from approximately the fifth century B.C.^^ 

The book of Exodus is primarily made up of material from “P” and “JE. However, there 

are some places where the different literary traditions have been joined in an uneven 

manner so that a literary “seam” is evident. According to Clements, the book of Exodus 

1 

is a composite work not written by one man but by many. 

Exodus is a narrative in which the origin of the people of Israel, the descendants 
of Jacob, who had fled to Egypt and escaped from slavery there. Exodus reveals how 
Israel came into existence and emphasized the departure of Israel from Egypt. Eretheim 
says that Exodus is the second chapter of the drama begun in Genesis, as the themes of 
creation, promise and universal divine purpose, born in Genesis constitute the lens 
through which Exodus should be read. Eretheim also notes that Exodus moves from 
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Israel’s servitude to Pharaoh to its service to Yahweh, from the enforced construction of 

21 

building for Pharaoh to the willing assemblage of a dwelling place for God. 

The book of Exodus sets a foundational theology in which God reveals His name, 
His attributes, His redemption. His law and how He is to be worshiped. It also reports 
the appointment and work of Moses as the mediator of the Sinaitic covenant, describes 
the beginnings of the priesthood in Israel, defines the role of the prophet and relates how 
the ancient covenant relationship between God and His people came under a new 
administration: the covenant given at Mount Sinai. 

Detailed Analysis 

In the thirty-third chapter of Exodus, the process of Israel’s repentance and 
restoration to God is presented. Israel’s path to a restored fellowship with God begins 
with an account of the intercession of Moses between God and Israel. Israel had 
committed numerous acts of idolatry against God. However, the creation and worship of 
a ‘golden calf in chapter thirty-two (verses 2-5) angered God to the extent that Moses 
had to serve as a mediator on behalf of the people of Israel with God. God tells Moses 
that because of this idol worship. He plans to destroy the Israelites. Moses pleads with 
God to spare Israel’s lives. However, God casts a plague upon the people to punish those 
who sinned against Him. 

To restore Israel’s worship of the Eord, Moses decides to build a temporary 
tabernacle outside of the Israel camp. Moses realizes that is not possible for him to 

Fretheim, “Because the Whole Earth is Mine,” 229. 
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commune with God inside the camp because the iniquity of idolatry had defiled the 
camp. Moses takes his tent and pitches it outside of the camp so that it might serve as a 

■y'i 

place of meeting between himself and the Lord. Moses had built a “surrogate 
tabernacle,” according to Cassuto “until the wrath has passed.” This occurrence is 
biblically and theologically known as the “Tent of Meeting.” When Moses went to 
consult with God, Israel would stand at their tents and watch Moses march into the tent. 

A pillar of cloud that hovered at the entrance of the tent when Moses was inside indicated 
God’s presence. 

According to Baden, Exodus 33:1-11 is made up of distinct literary units; verses 
one through six is a divine speech interlaced with a description of the actions of the 
Israelites. The Israelites leave Mt. Sinai to go to Canaan. Yahweh refuses to go but 
promises to send His angel with them. In verses, seven through eleven a description of 
the conventional method by which Moses and Yahweh would communicate at the “Tent 
of Meeting.”^^ When Moses goes into the tent, Yahweh meets him in the pillar of cloud 
and speaks face to face with him. The promise of Yahweh’s presence with Moses is 
presented in verses twelve through seventeen as Moses asks Yahweh to let him know 
whom he will send to him and to show Moses his ways. Yahweh promises that and the 
promise of a theophany where Yahweh promises that He will show Himself to Moses in 
verses eighteen through twenty-three. Yahweh agrees to let his goodness pass before 
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Moses and to let him see His glory. However, Moses will only see Yahweh’s back, not 
his face.^’ 

The critical occurrence in this chapter is Moses ‘speaking to God face to face’ as 
a man speaks to his friend. After the golden calf incident, God decides that it would be 
safer for the people if He stays in the wilderness and sends an angel on the journey in His 
place. Moses changes God’s mind by appealing to their personal relationship. It is this 
‘literal’ face-to-face meeting that solidifies Yahweh’s relationship to both Moses and the 
people of Israel. 

Verse seven states, “Now Moses used to take a tent and pitch it outside the camp 
some distance away, calling it the “tent of meeting.” Moses set up this tent outside the 
Israelite camp. The scriptures note that the tent was located a considerable distance from 
the Israelites. According to Ryken, the tent had to be far away because the Israelites were 
still under divine judgment because of their worship of the golden calf. Their camp was 
still a place of sin, and God had said that he could not dwell in it. When the Israelites 
wanted to meet with God, they had to go outside the camp as they were separated from 
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God by their sin. However, God had not deserted Israel, as the tent was a temporary 
tabernacle, a substitute place to commune with Yahweh. “Anyone inquiring of the LORD 
would go to the tent of meeting outside the camp” (Ex. 33:7). According to Osborn, 
everyone who sought the Lord means literally “every seeker of Yahweh.” This meant that 
“anyone who wanted to consult the Lord,” or “anyone who wanted to obtain a decision 
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from the Lord” or even “whoever needed some message from the Lord.” The tent of 
meeting was available to others who wanted to “meet” with Yahweh, on an individual 
basis. 

Verse eight states, “And whenever Moses went out to the tent, all the people rose 
and stood at the entrances to their tents, watching Moses until he entered the tent” (Ex. 
33:8-9). Stuart said that to rise and stand was the common action of respect. The 
Israelites were a group of unfaithful people; now they were showing reverence for God as 
Moses was meeting with God to intercede on their behalf. Stuart says that now the 
Israelites no longer doubted Moses as their leader. These actions reveal that the 
Israelites respect for Moses had returned, and their blatant disregard for him was now in 
the past. Moses has now re-established himself as the leader of Israel with his unyielding 
worship devotion to Yahweh. 

Verse nine states, “As Moses went into the tent, the pillar of cloud would come 
down and stay at the entrance, while the LORD spoke with Moses.” The pillar of cloud 
symbolized the presence of God, despite its location outside the camp, is still accessible 
by and through Moses. When Moses entered the tent as the mediator for Israel, the pillar 
of cloud served as a welcome token of assurance was given that his advocacy prevailed, 
that Israel’s sin was forgiven, and that God would again be gracious.As long as God 
spoke to Moses, the pillar of cloud stayed there at the entrance. God talked to Moses 
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through the cloud. According to Stuart, this text suggests that when the cloud left, Moses 

Off 

and all the other Israelites knew that God had concluded the meeting. 

Verse ten states, “Whenever the people saw the pillar of cloud standing at the 
entrance to the tent, they all stood and worshiped, each at the entrance to their tent” (Ex. 
33:8-9). Israel saw the pillar of cloud, which symbolized the presence of God, was among 
them, and so they gave proper respect to this distant indication of God’s presence by 
worshiping. Moses was the leader of Israel. He was responsible to God for the people of 
Israel. He was devoted to God and worshiped Him daily in a temporary tabernacle. Israel 
returned to worshipping God because of Moses faithfulness to God. 

Verse eleven states, “The Lord would speak to Moses’ face to face, as one speaks 
to a friend. Then Moses would return to the camp, but his young aide Joshua, son of 
Nun, did not leave the tent.” God’s presence among the Israelites was at a distance as the 
tent was located outside of the Israelites camp. This separation from Israel, however, did 
not apply to Moses. The relationship that he previously had with God at Sinai was 
preserved and still available to him at the entrance to the “tent of meeting.”Moses had 
such an intimate relationship with God that God spoke to Moses “face to face” just like 
someone would talk to a friend. God spoke to Moses through the cloud at the entrance of 
the tent. “Face to face” is a figurative expression that means that Moses enjoyed a free 
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and open fellowship with God. God spoke directly to Moses and not through visions, 
signs or dreams. In Exodus 33:20, God told Moses "You cannot see My face, for no man 
can see Me and live!" 
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Joshua, son of Nun, was the young aide of Moses who guarded the tent of 
meeting at all times. Joshua was Moses assistant; he was being trained and mentored by 
Moses. Joshua’s not leaving the tent, does not imply that he lived in it but that his own 

o o 

tent was nearby so that he could serve as its custodian. Joshua lived outside the 
clustered Israelite encampment. When Moses would return from the tent of meeting, 
Joshua would serve and minister to him. Joshua, who had led the Israelite army into war 
against the Amalekites, humbled himself and served Moses. Joshua would serve Moses 
for forty years. 

Synthesis 

The purpose of this pericope is to show that Joshua, the young aide to Moses, 
displays the essential qualities of leadership by his obedience and his servanthood to God 
and Moses by remaining in the tent of meeting while Moses leaves to speak with God, 
face to face. Joshua was the custodian of the tent and therefore served both God and 
Moses. According to Johnson, it was in the tent; Joshua learned to sit in the presence of 
God.^^ Joshua experienced what God's voice is like even though He was not speaking to 
him. Bingham says in choosing that Joshua should have the charge of the sanctuary, 
God’s special blessing was being manifested in him as God passed over many older men 
and set him who was much younger to be the keeper of His tabernacle.Joshua seems to 
have been appointed to this work rather than Aaron or any other of the elders, because 
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they had, one way or other, been guilty of the late idolatry, and God would thereby 
punish them with a temporary suspension from his service and their office.According 
to Johnson, Joshua’s desire for the presence of God is what made him stand out above 
everybody else around him. He was not in leadership for the recognition of man or for the 
thrill of the outcome of Moses’ encounters with God. Joshua stayed in the tent because 

42 

of his love for God’s presence, his love for His glory. 

Joshua was humble. Joshua, the son of Nun, was both a warrior and leader. 
Joshua was born in Egypt during the period of slavery. He was a member of Ephraim, 
the principal tribe that later formed the heart of the Northern Kingdom of Israel. Joshua 
first emerged during the battle with the Amalekites. He was Moses’ general, who led the 
troops in the actual fighting while Aaron and Hur held up Moses’ hands.Joshua was 
Moses’ servant. Joshua was present at the Mt. Sinai with Moses when Moses received 
the Eaw. Joshua was also one of the twelve spies that Moses sent to investigate Canaan. 

Only Joshua and Caleb returned with an optimistic account. Of all the adults alive 
at that time, only the two of them were allowed to live to enter the land of Canaan. 

Joshua was a military leader, a political leader, and a spiritual leader. He was quiet and 
unassuming, but he was not intimidated by his responsibilities or the task that lay before 
him. He was a battlefield genius, especially in the areas of planning, strategy, and 
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execution/"^ Joshua was Moses’s young aide, who also served as his minister. Joshua 
was eager to serve both God and Moses. Joshua was attentive to Moses. He never 
wavered from his responsibilities or complained that he wanted to do more than Moses 
required of him. He was steadfastly loyal to Moses. Moses could rely on Joshua as 
Joshua served Moses for over forty years. 

Moses trusted Joshua. Joshua guarded the “tent of meeting” when Moses was not 
there. The responsibility of guarding the tent of meeting was given to Joshua because 
Moses trusted him. The task to watch and guard the sacred structure during Moses’s 
absence demonstrated the trust was committed to Joshua. The tabernacle was the most 
important thing in Israel and for him to be given the responsibility to guard it indicated 
that Moses held him in the highest regard. Joshua exhibited the critical characteristics of 
an associate minister with a heart for ministry. He served Moses humbly and eagerly. 
Joshua ungrudgingly attended to Moses’s needs. Moses could rely on him and trusted 
Joshua with the task of guarding the ‘Tent of Meeting’, which was the temporary 
tabernacle of Israel. 

Joshua was a servant called by God. He had no personal agenda or aspirations to 
be more than what Moses wanted him to be. Joshua was faithful, reliable, and loyal to 
Moses, as he never tried to usurp Moses authority. Throughout his service to Moses, 
Joshua displayed the absolute essence of an associate minister: humility, eagerness, 
attentiveness, reliability, and trainability. Joshua had the heart for ministry. Because of 
Joshua’s faithful service and unyielding desire to serve the God, he became experienced, 
prepared and exhibited leadership in ministry from the mentoring of Moses. 
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New Testament 

In order to complete the biblical foundation, a text from the New Testament must 
be utilized. This text will foster the same ideology as the Old Testament text however 
with an emphasis on the heart of a called servant of God who willingly embraces a 
secondary leadership role. After a period of development, the pastor must both encourage 
and empower the associate minister to utilize the gifts that have been cultivated and 
nurtured under their leadership. The Apostle Paul’s relationship with Titus described in 
the Book of Titus displays such an occurrence as a leader in authority, reassures and 
inspires his associate in ministry. 

The New Testament text is Titus 1:4-5 and it states: 

“To Titus, my true son in our common faith: Grace and peace from God the Father and 
Christ Jesus our Savior. The reason I left you in Crete was that you might put in order 
what was left unfinished and appoint elders in every town, as I directed you.” 

Introduction 

This specific passage of scripture provides the narrative of the assignment that the 
Apostle Paul gives to his protege Titus. This text serves as another demonstration that 
the pastor must intentionally and continually engage the associate minister in the 
ministries of the church. Keeping the associates actively involved by delegating both 
tasks and responsibilities can enhance their ministerial experience and their value to the 
ministry of the church. Paul gives prominence to this theory by intentionally engaging 
Titus in his ministry on the island of Crete. Titus became a servant leader after being 
mentored by a servant leader the Apostle Paul. According to Rogers, “leadership is the 
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ability to organize a group of people to achieve a common goal.”"^^ It is also “the ability 
or insight to convey effective management, guidance or directions to others; therewith 
fulfilling God’s purpose, plan, and vision for a particular local ministry.”"^*’ Rogers goes 
on to say that to be an effective Christian leader one must; first, know and have a 
relationship with the Leader of leaders, Jesus Christ. Second, they must understand the 
basic principles of Christian leadership. Third, they must be willing to be broken and 
remolded by the Holy Spirit and fourth, one must learn, absorb and apply Christian 
leadership principles. Williams says that ‘the Pastor imparts to the associate to gain life 
skills, knowledge of virtues, Bible doctrine, personal convictions and Biblical 
interpretation."^^ Titus’s leadership skills and acumen in administration were developed 
from the mentoring process that he received while serving under the Apostle Paul. 

Paul was Titus’s spiritual father as Paul describes him as his own son. Paul 
mentored Titus and prepared him for ministry. Titus was a Greek Gentile, who was 
converted to Christ by the Apostle Paul. Titus was so impressed by Paul’s passion for the 
gospel that he began to follow him immediately after his conversion. Titus is mentioned 
thirteen times, from the early part of Paul’s ministry to the end of Paul’s ministry.Titus 
served as an associate minister to the Apostle Paul, accompanying him on several 
missionary journeys. While under his tutelage, Titus observed and learned with such 
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sufficiency from Paul, that the Apostle left him on the island of Crete to organize and 
provide instruction to the church he had founded. Paul was so confident in Titus’s ability 
as a minister, that he entrusted him to make critical appointments to the leadership of the 
church. 

Contextual Analysis 

The Book of Titus is believed to be authored by the Apostle Paul who wrote it 
around 66 A.D., Titus along with First and Second Timothy, are regarded as Pastoral 
Epistles as they have been intended to guide Timothy and Titus through the nuisances 
concerning the pastoral care of the church. The letter was sent by Paul with two other 
missionary workers, Zenas and Apollos who were on their way to the island of Crete. 

The focus of the Book of Titus is about church order, polity and discipline. Modern 
scholars because of its language, style and the description of the church organization have 
questioned the authorship of the Book of Titus. Also problematic is that Paul’s journeys 
described in the Pastorals Epistles cannot be reconciled with the Book of Acts, which 
chronicled his travels. Bassler proposes that supporters of the authenticity of these letters 
must rely on the hypothesis that Paul was released from the imprisonment described at 
the conclusion of the Book of Acts. He then engaged in further work in Ephesus and on 
Crete, after which he wrote Eirst Second Timothy.^*' However, the Book of Acts does not 
mention Paul’s possible release from the Roman prison but proposes that the 
imprisonment culminated in Paul’s death (Acts 20:24-38).^^ 
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It is widely believed that a phenomenon known among New Testament scholars 
as pseudonymity, which is the act of one person writing a document in the name of 
another, was used in the Book of Titus. Scholars infer that some of the Letters were not 
written by Paul but by one of his followers or an admirer who wrote to speak to a 
situation using the authority of Paul. According to Bassler, a considerable amount of 
the vocabulary found in the Book of Titus consists of words commonly found in the 
philosophical writings of the time.^"^ Bassler also notes that the sentence structure; the use 
of prepositions and conjunctions is vastly different from the undisputed letters. 

Bassler believes that the style is inexpressive, devoid of the passion and the 
eloquence that characterize the undisputed letters of the Apostle Paul.^^ The likelihood of 
pseudonymity is also evident by the considerable differences between the theology of the 
undisputed Pauline letters and the theology of the Pastoral Epistles. Most notably are the 
absences of any reference to God’s righteousness or to the cross of Christ, which are the 
predominant topics in the main Pauline letters.The Letters believed to be 
pseudonymous are Second Thessalonians, Ephesians, Colossians, Eirst, Second Timothy, 
and Titus. 

The Book of Titus was written by the Apostle Paul to encourage his emissary 
Titus while he was performing the assignments that Paul had given him on the island of 
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Crete. Paul had left Titus there to provide leadership and guidance to the church, which 
Paul had founded during one of his many missionary trips. The church was besieged 
with problems of sexual and spiritual nature. Paul gave Titus detailed guidelines 
regarding the qualifications that the leaders in the church must possess. Paul also 
cautions Titus about the characteristics of the people on the island of Crete. In Titus 
1:10-12, the Apostle says: For there are many rebellious people, full of meaningless talk 
and deception, especially those of the circumcision group. They must be silenced, 
because they are disrupting whole households by teaching things they ought not to teach 
and that for the sake of dishonest gain. One of Crete’s own prophets has said it: “Cretans 
are always liars, evil brutes, and lazy gluttons.” 

Crete was the fourth largest island in the Mediterranean and was comprised of an 
area of 3,200 square miles. A high state of civilization once flourished there. “During 
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the 2nd mil. B.C. Crete was the center of the great Minoan civilization.” However, by 
New Testament times, the moral condition of its inhabitants was sickening.“Their 
ferocity and fraud were widely attested; their falsehood was proverbial; the wine of Crete 
was famous, and drunkenness prevailed.”^^ According to Keating, in the second century 
B. C., a significant Jewish contingency appeared on the island of Crete. When the 
Greeks there began to oppress the Jews, they appealed to Rome for protection (141 BC). 
The Romans previously had “found the Jews among the most devoted supporters in their 
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subject states” and thus considered them as loyal subjects.From that time on, the Jews 
flourished on Crete and are even mentioned among those in Jerusalem at Pentecost in 
Acts 2:11. Rome eventually made war with Crete, and the island was ultimately annexed 
as a Roman colony in 67 B.C.^^ 

Titus was given a challenging assignment with the church at Crete as Gnosticism, 
and other false teachings were infiltrating the church. Titus’s task was to bring stability 
and order to the church through leadership structure and sound theological instruction. 
The Apostle Paul was confident that Titus was capable of such an undertaking as Titus 
had accompanied Paul to both Jerusalem and Corinth and had distinguished himself in 
the ministry. Paul recognizes Titus’s value to his ministry by calling him a partner and 
co-worker (2 Cor.8:23). It was in Jerusalem, where Titus a Gentile, became the center of 
a disagreement as certain Jewish Christians tried to coerce Paul to circumcise Titus. 

Paul did not give in to their demands. Titus had also been sent by Paul to handle 
some sensitive issues that arose at the troublesome church at Corinth. Titus was 
successful in easing the tension in the church and gathering money for the poor. Titus 
resolved those problems with such acuity that Paul sent Titus back to Corinth with a letter 
that became known as Second Corinthians.^"^ Titus was a trusted and experienced 
‘lieutenant’ in the Apostle Paul’s ministry, and the letter to the church at Corinth reflects 
the high esteem in which Paul held for Titus. 
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The key verses in the book of Titus are Titus 1:7-9 “Since an overseer manages 
God's household, he must be blameless-not overbearing, not quick-tempered, not given to 
drunkenness, not violent, not pursuing dishonest gain. Rather, he must be hospitable, one 
who loves what is good, and who is self-controlled, upright, holy and disciplined. He 
must hold firmly to the trustworthy message as it has been taught so that he can 
encourage others by sound doctrine and refute those who oppose it.”^^ Titus 2:11-14 
states: 

For the grace of God has appeared that offers salvation to all people. It teaches us 
to say "No" to ungodliness and worldly passions, and to live self-controlled, 
upright and godly lives in this present age, while we wait for the blessed hope-the 
appearing of the glory of our great God and Savior, Jesus Christ, who gave 
himself for us to redeem us from all wickedness and to purify for himself a people 
that are his very own, eager to do what is good. 

Titus 3:1-2, “Remind the people to be subject to rulers and authorities, to be obedient, to 

be ready to do whatever is good, to slander no one, to be peaceable and considerate, and 

always to be gentle toward everyone.” Titus 3:9-11, “But avoid foolish controversies and 

genealogies and arguments and quarrels about the law, because these are unprofitable and 

useless. Warn a divisive person once, and then warn them a second time. After that, 

have nothing to do with them. You may be sure that such people are warped and sinful; 

they are self-condemned.” These verses outline the critical virtues that Paul emphatically 

believed that were crucial to the character of the church. Virtues such as the need of 

authentic leadership; true Christian leaders live by the gospel, and their actions reflect 


“Book of Titus,” Christianity About.com, accessed May 19, 2016, 
http;//christianity.about.com/od/newtestamentbooks/Titus. 
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their faith; practice good works; obey the government; be considerate to everyone; 
discipline false teachers and troublemakers; cut them out of the church to keep it pure.^^ 

The Letter of Titus primarily consists of encouragement, instruction, and 
inspiration that the Apostle Paul delivers to Titus. The Apostle Paul both authorizes and 
energizes his protege by designating him for such an enormous responsibility. In the 
introduction of the letter, the Apostle Paul introduces himself, addresses Titus and wishes 
him grace from God (1:1-4). He then reminds Titus why he left him in Crete, to appoint 
elders in the recently established churches. Paul then expounds on the qualifications for 
leadership (1:5-9). Paul’s letter to Titus is also sincerely concerned about ending the 
proliferation of false teaching in the church spread by the Judaizers on the island of Crete 
(1:10-16). The virtues of both moral responsibility and social respectability are also 
accentuated as Paul gives instructions to men, women, and slaves (2:1-15). Paul 
explicates on the behavior of Christians in public life and the ingredients of salvation 
(3:1-8). He ends the letter with personal instructions for Titus to meet him in Nicopolis 
and to make sure he provides extreme hospitality to a few guests that Paul is sending to 
the island of Crete. (3:9-13). According to Stott, the themes of Titus are doctrine and duty 
in the church (1:5-16), doctrine and duty in the home (2:1-15), and doctrine and duty in 
the world (3:1-11).^^ 

Another dominant theme found in the book of Titus is good works. Throughout 
the letter, Paul gives practical instructions for doing good works on at least nine 

^ “Book of Titus,” Christianity About.com, accessed May 19, 2016, 
http;//christianity.about.com/od/newtestamentbooks/Titus. 

John Stott, The Message of 1 Timothy and Titus (Downers Grove, IL: Inter-Varsity Press, 2001), 
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occasions.In the first chapter and first verse, "The faith that leads to godliness" is 
discussed. In the first chapter and eighth verse the discussion of love is given, "Loves 
what is good." The sixteenth verse in the first chapter states, "Unfit for doing anything 
good." The second chapter begins with teaching, “Teach what is good.” The seventh 
verse continues by providing an example of doing what is good, “Titus an example of 
doing what is good.” The fourteenth verse continues by elaborating on the eager desire to 
do what is good, “Eager to do what is good.” The third chapter begins by discussing the 
preparation for doing what is good, "Ready to do whatever is good." The third chapter 
and eighth verse relate to the devotion of doing good, "Devote themselves to doing what 
is good." The fourteenth verse continues the message of devotion, "Devote themselves to 
doing what is good."*’^ Paul passionately explains to Titus that we are saved for good 
works, salvation will result in good works, and leaders must be known for good works 
and to teach others to do good works. Paul furnishes these instructions because he 
believed that Christians should be held to a higher standard of behavior because of their 
acceptance of salvation from Christ. If they were led by the Holy Spirit, then their lives 
and activities should reflect it. Paul encourages Titus to address these points so that the 
young and inexperienced Cretians would know what is required of them now that they 
are followers of Christ. 

For the purposes of this chapter, the text will be elucidated to reveal the trust that 
the Apostle Paul had in Titus. Paul displayed the utmost confidence in Titus by leaving 
him on the island of Crete and empowering him to complete the organization of the 

Alexander N. Kirk, Titus: Working for Good Deeds, accessed May 20, 2016, 
http://www.theologyofwork.org. 

® Roddy Chestnut, Titus and Good Works, Sermon Central, accessed May 20, 2016, 
www.sermoncentral.com. 
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churches and make significant leadership appointments. However, the trust and 
empowerment occurred after Titus had gained valuable experience in ministry by 
working with Paul as Titus had accompanied the Apostle on numerous missionary trips. 


Detailed Analysis 

Although the letter was intentionally written to Titus, Paul intended the letter to 
be read before the assembled church. The Letter was sent by Paul with two other 
missionary workers, Zenas and Apollos who were on their way to the island of Crete. 
More than likely the church consisted of several house churches throughout the major 
cities of Crete. The Cretan church was new and the members comprised mostly of young 
Gentiles. Larson wrote that: 

Paul appointed Titus to establish a sound and healthy church on Crete. He gave 
Titus instructions on appointing church leaders; he provided a model of teaching, 
the older instructing, the younger, which ensured the ongoing strengthening of the 
church and its people; Paul emphasized order, good behavior, and trustworthy 
character as fitting for Christians; he warned of the false teachers and their 

71 

destructive influence; he closed with personal remarks. 

For the sake of this discussion, the attributes of experience, trust, encouragement and the 
empowerment of Titus by the Apostle Paul are featured in this text. The associate 
minister must gain viable ministerial experience and the trust of the pastor. Therefore, 
the associate must be both accountable and reliable. The associate must participate in the 
ministry for a considerable period of time in order to facilitate earned trust and 
experience. Often the pursuit of a senior pastor position prevents the associate from 
being fully engaged in their current ministerial setting. The senior leader must then 

™ K. Larson, I and 11 Thessalonians, I and U Timothy, Titus, Philemon, vol. 9, (Nashville, TN: 
Broadman and Holman Publishers, 2000), 335. 

Larson, I and U Thessalonians, 335. 
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provide encouragement to the associate and give the associate an essential task of 
significant responsibility that will empower them to do good works while nurturing their 
ministerial gifts. 

Verse four records: “To Titus, mine own son after the common faith: Grace, 
mercy, and peace, from God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour.” The 
Apostle Paul addresses Titus. Titus was a Greek Gentile who converted after hearing 
Paul preach. Titus had become one of the Apostle’s most devoted associates as he 
accompanied Paul on evangelistic journeys to Corinth, Jerusalem, and Macedonia. The 
Apostle gives Titus credibility with the Cretians by telling them that Titus was his 
spiritual son and a true believer. To the Apostle Paul, Titus was a son-in-the faith. The 
term “son” is an expression of affection and implies that Titus was one of Paul’s own 
converts. At his conversion, Titus believed and trusted in God and therefore he had the 
same faith as the Apostle Paul. “Common” means shared, so all who believe in Christ 
share this faith. Here Paul alludes to the legitimacy of Titus’s authority to receive and 
implement his instructions in Crete as both that he and Titus believe in God’s plan of 
salvation. Bassler says that Titus is greeted as Paul’s true or legitimate child with an 
added reference to “the faith we share.”’'^ When the opponents are presented later in the 
letter, they are revealed as those who do not share the apostle’s faith and are not 
legitimate heirs. The Apostle Paul had previously used this salutation in a letter to 
another one of his sons in ministry Timothy, in First Timothy 1:2 “To Timothy my true 

T. D. Lea and H. P. Griffin, 1, 2 Timothy, Titus, vol. 34 (Nashville, TN: Broadman and Holman 
Publishers, 1992), 272. 

Lea and Griffin, 1, 2 Timothy, Titus, 272. 

^‘'Bassler, 1 Timothy, 2 Timothy, Titus, 181. 

Bassler, 1 Timothy, 2 Timothy, Titus, 181. 
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son in the faith: Grace, mercy, and peace from God the Father and Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” Paul uses his standard blessing formula of grace, and peace again. This time 
towards Titus, asking that the Lord be kind to him and give him peace. Grace is God’s 
unmerited favor towards us, and peace is reconciliation with God and with the people of 
God, which only grace can effect.’^ Paul also mentions the God to whom they are 
connected with According to Stott, this is a “Christianized” form of a traditional Greek 
and Hebrew greeting. However, when Paul used these words, they were not used just as 
a formality because Paul knew the source of all grace, mercy, and peace. 

The associate minister must have a relationship with their servant leader that is 
similar to the bond that Paul shared with Titus. One must be spiritually invested with the 
servant leader. Paul was a spiritual father to Titus and Titus was the spiritual son of 
Paul. Being called a “son or daughter” in the ministry can only be attained by working 
hand in hand with the leader of the church over a significant period of time. The servant 
leader bestows these labels upon the associate minister after a high degree of trust has 
been earned and recognized. To be thought of as a son or a daughter is a term of 
endearment in which the leader of the church considers the associate minister to be one of 
their own spiritual children, raised in the knowledge and depth of Christ with the help of 
both the servant leader and Christ. The servant leader of the church should firmly believe 


John Stott, The Message of 1 Timothy and Titus (Downers Grove, IL: Inter-Varsity Press, 2001), 

172. 
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that the associate minister is of the same ‘spiritual bloodline,’ in thought, mind, heart, and 
spirit. The servant leader and the associate must be connected by faith. 

Common means shared and a common faith in Christ must be shared by both the 
servant leader and the associate minister, or they cannot work together to bring souls to 
Christ. Finally, just as Paul prays that the Lord blesses Titus with grace and peace, the 
servant leader must have a spirit of good intentions for the associate. The servant leader 
must pray for the Lord to bless and be in the midst of the ministerial workings that the 
associate has been assigned too. “Lifting” the associate up in prayer provides spiritual 
encouragement and gives the associate minister confidence as they “toil in the Lord’s 
vineyard.” 

Verse five says: The reason I left you in Crete was that you might put in order 
what was left unfinished and appoint elders in every town, as I directed you. In this text, 
Paul states the two primary reasons why he left Titus on the island of Crete. He left Titus 
behind to put in order what Paul had not accomplished and to appoint elders (leaders) in 
every town. This text implies that Paul and Titus had been working together as 
missionaries on the island. Crete was one of the larger islands in the Mediterranean Sea. 
By the second century B.C., Crete had a substantial Jewish population, powerful enough 
to obtain the protection of Rome. The large and influential Jewish population on Crete, 
as well as the initial exposure of Cretan Jews to the gospel at Pentecost, suggests that 
Crete was a fertile location for missionary work. No reason was given as to why Paul left 
Crete before the organization of the churches was completed but Paul decided to leave 

7Q 

Titus behind in order to complete the organization. 

Lea and Griffin, 1, 2 Timothy, Titus, 272. 
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According to Tolbert, one of the main unfinished tasks was the appointment of 
church leaders to stabilize the church, which was the target of destructive false teachings. 
Paul’s declaration, “the reason I left you in Crete,” attempts to place the missionary work 
of Paul and Titus on Crete within the framework of the book of Acts. However, 
according to Lee and Griffin, this is problematic as the book of Acts contains no record 
of missionary activity on Crete or the establishment of Christian churches. The only 
recorded visit of Paul to Crete is found in Acts 27:7-9. Most biblical scholars believe 
that it is unlikely that Paul had the opportunity for establishing churches on Crete. There 
is not any indication in the Acts 27 passage that Titus accompanied Paul on this voyage 
to Rome. For this reason, most scholars who maintain the Pauline authorship of Titus 
accept the theory that Paul experienced two Roman imprisonments and that his work with 
Titus on Crete was done after his first Roman imprisonment, the account of which 

o 1 

concludes Acts. Paul leaves Titus in Crete and travels to Nicopolis in southern Greece. 

After a successful missionary campaign in Crete, Paul is both comfortable and 
confident in Titus’s ministerial abilities that he leaves him in Crete to complete the 
missionary efforts that both he and Titus had started. This was specifically, to appoint 
church leaders and stabilize the churches by bolstering their organization and preaching 
sound doctrine. According to Griffin, Titus’s principal task was to appoint elders in every 
Cretan town where a church that he and Paul had planted, was located. Vincent states 
that the meaning of the injunction is, that Titus should appoint out of the number of 
elderly men of approved Christian reputation, certain ones to be overseers of the churches 

*** Lea and Griffin, 1, 2 Timothy, Titus, 275. 

Lea and Griffin, 1, 2 Timothy, Titus, 272. 

Lea and Griffin, 1, 2 Timothy, Titus, 276. 
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in the several cities. Congregations needed an adequate number of elders as all of the 
congregations had to have sound leadership. Without leadership, the churches would 
flounder and become susceptible to perverted doctrines. Lea states that the phrase “as I 
directed you,” was used by Paul to remind Titus that these instructions had been given to 
him earlier and to make the Cretan churches aware that Paul’s apostolic authority 
supported Titus’s work there. According to Griffin, Paul’s instructions to Titus in this 
book indicate his high regard for his Titus’s missionary zeal and his considerable abilities 
to organize local churches for efficient and robust Christian ministry. Lea concludes, “In 
a day when many Christian institutions have been marred by financial irresponsibility, 
lack of integrity, division over non-essential issues, and the ever-present threat of false 
doctrine, Titus serves as a challenging example of a man of character who was 

oc 

consistently available to do God’s work.” 

Synthesis 

The passage of Titus 1:4-5 provides an ideal example of a servant leader who both 
mentors and empowers his associate servant leader in ministry. The associate minister is 
able to thrive under the guidance of senior leadership as they undergo training and is 
given the opportunity to use their gifts in an area of vital importance. It is essential to the 
development of an associate minister to be given tasks of significant responsibility in 
order to nurture the skills that they have acquired from being actively engaged in 


K. S. Wuest, Wuest’s Word Studies from the Greek New Testament: For the English Reader 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1997), 206. 
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ministry. An environment built on trust, respect, mutual adoration must be present in 
order for both the senior leader and the associate minister can be effective in ministry. 

Just as the Apostle Paul, the senior leader, must be able to provide heartfelt and sincere 
encouragement to the associate minister, the servant leader must be willing to relinquish 
some of their duties and assign them to the associate minister so that they may acquire the 
unique experience and augment skills that heighten both their confidence and ministerial 
experience. It is imperative that the associate minister understands that God called them 
to the serve Him and that every assignment given to them is of critical importance to the 
ministry in which they are currently serving. They must be eager yet patient and both 
confident and humble in their abilities to serve the Lord. Like Titus, the associate 
minister must be willing to follow the senior leader, respect his authority, carry out and 
complete the assignments exactly as requested by the senior leader. According to Sheets 
and Jackson, when the associate minister serves their senior leader, they are really 
serving Jesus.Serving Jesus and not themselves should be the focus of an associate 
minister. 


D. Sheets and C. Jackson, Second in Command: Strengthening Leaders Who Serve Leaders 
(Shippensburg, PA; Destiny Image Publishers, 2005), 66. 



CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The purpose of this paper is to establish a historical foundation for a mentoring 
model of ministry for associate ministers. This model will focus on the associate 
ministers and their need for guidance and support that will prepare them for the rigors of 
ministry. This chapter will examine and detail the successful mentoring experiences of 
Telemachus and Mentos, Bishop Ambrose and Augustine of Hippo, and Charles Simeon 
with the Anglican Church. 

The associate minister who is involved in a mentoring relationship, benefits by 
having an experienced role model and confidant, who can provide both wisdom and 
encouragement while aiding in their spiritual and professional development. A mentor 
provides objective advice, assists with problem-solving, supplies guidance and 
ministerial support. A mentoring relationship creates an environment that allows the 
associate minister to ask questions, express ideas as well as vocalize their frustrations. 
Mentoring cultivates an atmosphere in which the associate minister can gain confidence 
in their abilities and value their self-worth through encouragement and reassurance of a 
mentor. A mentor can be a resource that can respond to the immediate critical needs of 
the associate minister. A mentor offers the associate minister valuable professional 
insight and provides relevant knowledge, perspective, and wisdom. Mentoring is a 
fundamental form of human development where one person invests time, energy and 
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personal know-how in assisting the growth and ability of another person. ^ Mentoring in 
ministry has been defined as “a relational experience in which one person empowers 
another by sharing God-given resources.” The goal of mentoring is to form strong and 
lasting relationships that are a source of support, growth, and strength. Mentorship is a 
relationship in which a more experienced or more knowledgeable person helps to guide a 
less experienced or less knowledgeable person. The mentor may be older or younger 
than the person being mentored, but she or he must have a particular area of expertise."^ 
According to Stuart, it allows individuals to “invest in the lives of each other through 
encouragement, guidance, listening, laughing and loving.”^ 

The lack of a mentoring relationship with a servant leader may leave an 
inexperienced associate minister both unaware and unprepared for the future challenges 
that arise in ministry. The associate minister who has is under the guidance of a mentor 
is better prepared to serve in ministry. All aspects of ministry can be discussed as the 
mentor shares both their experience and expertise. The mentor establishes a relationship 
with the associate minister that is built on trust and honesty. This relationship will be 
critical to the spiritual development of the associate minister as the physical, mental and 
spiritual strains that occur in ministry can be addressed openly and in a confidential 
manner with a mentor. The mentor supplies encouragement, companionship, and 

* “Story of Mentor,” Emory University, accessed April 1, 2016, 
http://www.learningservices.emory.edu/mentor_emory/mentorstory.html. 

^ J. R. Clinton and P. D. Stanley, Connecting: The Mentoring Relationships You Need to Succeed 
in Life (Colorado Springs, CO: NavPress, 1992). 

^ Debbie Stuart, “Step By Step Mentoring,” Bible.Org, accessed April 1, 2016, 
http://www.bible.org/article/step-step-mentoring-ministry. 

^ Wikipedia, “Mentorship,” accessed April 2, 2016, https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Mentorship. 

^ Stuart, “Step By Step Mentoring,” accessed April 1, 2016, bible.org/article/step-step-mentoring- 
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spiritual counsel that can produce a healthy and optimistic outlook on the profession of 
ministry. Numerous resources will be used to explore these mentoring relationships and 
the impact that they had on the lives of those influenced by the mentoring process. 

Mentor and Telemachus 

The word ‘mentor’ was acquired from the ancient Greek literature of Homer’s 
Odyssey. Mentor was the son of Alcimus in Greek mythology.^ He was an old and 
trusted friend of Odysseus the king of Ithaca. Prior to leaving to fight in the Trojan War, 
Odysseus leaves his young son Telemachus in the care of Mentor. Mentor supervised the 

n 

growth and development of Telemachus by serving as his teacher and overseer. After the 
war, Odysseus is condemned to ramble aimlessly for ten years in his attempt to return 
home. An adult Telemachus begins a quest in search of his father. Athena, Goddess of 
War and patroness of the arts and industry, through trickery, assumes the form of Mentor 
and accompanies Telemachus on his journey. Father and son reunite and squelch the 

o 

uprisings for Odysseus' throne and Telemachus’ birthright. From this ancient epic, 
Gordon says that the word ‘mentor’ has evolved to mean trusted advisor, friend, teacher 
and wise person. Gordon alludes to the fact that history offers many examples of 
beneficial mentoring relationships: Socrates and Plato, Hayden and Beethoven, Freud and 
Jung. According to Gordon, mentoring is a fundamental form of human development 
where one person invests time, energy and personal know-how in assisting the growth 

® “Mentor,” Greek Mythology, accessed June 16, 2016, 
http://www.greekmythology.com/Myths/Mortals/Telemachus/telemachus.html. 

^ Gordon F. Shea, Mentoring (Menlo Park, CA: Crisp Publications, 1997), 2. 
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and the ability of another person. Mentoring in Europe has existed since at least Ancient 


Greek times. Since the 1970s, it has spread in the United States mainly in training 
contexts and has been vital in the movement advancing workplace equity for women and 
minorities.^ 


Ambrose and Augustine 

Mentorship is a relationship in which a more experienced or more knowledgeable 

person helps to guide a less experienced or less knowledgeable person. The mentor may 

be older or younger than the person being mentored, but she or he must have a particular 

area of expertise. For the first thirty-two years of his life, Augustine was not even a 

Christian, as he aligned himself with the heresy of Manichaeism and satisfying his sexual 

desires.'' Bishop Ambrose of Milan was a significant influence on Augustine’s life as he 

12 

too went from following heresy to orthodoxy and from sexual immorality to celibacy. 
Ambrose, by living an exemplary life worthy of Augustine’s admiration, was able to 
attract him to his services. Ambrose was able to help Augustine surmount his contempt 
for the Old Testament scriptures by the use of allegorical interpretation to uncover the 
deeper meanings of the Bible passages. 


^ Wikipedia, “Mentorship,” accessed April 2, 2016, https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Mentorship. 

*** Wikipedia, “Mentorship,” accessed April 2, 2016, https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Mentorship. 

** James Paulgaard, “The Impact of Ambrose of Milan,” Word Press, accessed June 18, 2016, 
https://jamespaulgaard.wordpress.eom/2009/02/09/the-impact-of-ambrose-of-milan-o. 

Paulgaard, “The Impact of Ambrose of Milan,” accessed June 18, 2016, 
https://jamespaulgaard.wordpress.eom/2009/02/09/the-impact-of-ambrose-of-milan-o. 

Paulgaard, “The Impact of Ambrose of Milan,” accessed June 18, 2016, 
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Ambrose was born fifteen years before Augustine in AD 339 in western 
Germany, to a prominent Roman Christian family. Ambrose had two older siblings a 
brother, Uranius Satyrus, and a sister, Marcellina. Augustine was born in AD 354 in the 
town of Thagaste, which is modern-day Souk Ahras in Algeria. His mother was a 
devoted Christian, but his father was a pagan who did not accept Christianity until shortly 
before his death when Augustine was about seventeen. Augustine is said to be the most 
influential theologian on Christianity between the time of the Apostle Paul and the 
Reformation as he played a significant role in leading the theological battle against the 
Donatists, the Manichees, and the Pelagians. He is also directly responsible for the 
development of key concepts of church doctrine. Augustine established the concept of 
original sin, described the nature of evil and emphasized the importance of grace in 
salvation. Today, both Catholics and Protestants claim Augustine as a theological 
forefather. 

Augustine showed potential in school so his parents sacrificed so that he could 
have a good Roman education. His parents desiring him to have a successful career, sent 
him to a nearby town for additional studies, but a lack of money forced him back home to 
Thagaste so his family could save money for tuition. Augustine described himself as a 
wicked young man, uncontrolled by his parents, who were focused on his academic 
prowess more than his personal behavior. When Augustine became a teenager, his 
attitude toward his sexual urges was severely problematic. His unwillingness to give up 
sex was one of the last, painful obstacles to his full conversion. Augustine explained his 

Paulgaard, “The Impact of Ambrose of Milan,” accessed June 18, 2016, 
https://jamespaulgaard.wordpress.eom/2009/02/09/the-impact-of-ambrose-of-milan-o. 

Paulgaard, “The Impact of Ambrose of Milan,” accessed June 18, 2016, 
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sexual sins as the desire to love and be loved in return. Paulgaard said that Augustine 

was unable to distinguish between physical love, which satisfies only lust and the 

spiritual love of friendship and companionship, which satisfies the heart and the mind. 

In the early church, complete celibacy was held up as the highest goal for a Christian, and 

marriage was an alternative, for those who could not control their sexual desires and 

needed a rightful outlet. Even within marriage, sexual activity was to be reserved solely 

for the conception of children and not enjoyed for its own sake. Augustine himself 

describes his time of promiscuity as a period of misery, in which his suffering was 

18 

reflective of God's gentle correction. 

When Augustine was about sixteen, his parents sent him to the university at 
Carthage where he studied literature and poetry, in preparation for a career as a rhetor, a 
professional public speaker, and teacher of rhetoric. However, soon after he arrived at 
Carthage, his father died, leaving the young Augustine as the head of the family. In 
Carthage, Augustine was again overcome by his lustful sexual tendencies as he fathered a 
son, Adeodatus from a concubine about 372. Augustine would then read a book that 
would begin his spiritual journey Cicero's Hortensius, in which Augustine says, inspired 
him with the desire to seek the truth, in whatever form he might find it. Augustine also 
encountered Manichaeism, the religion that controlled his life for a lengthy period. 

“St. Augustine’s Confessions Book 2 Chapters 1-3,” accessed June 5, 2016, 
https://www.cliffsnotes.eom/literature/s/st-augustines-confessions/summary-and-analysis/book-l-chapters- 
15. 
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Augustine was attracted to Manichaeism's clear dividing line between good and evil, its 

20 

highly intellectual mythology, and its strict moral standards. 

The Manichees were a mysterious group that believed in the duality of both good 
and evil. Man’s soul, which was good, was created by the passive and impotent “the 
Kingdom of Light,” which is the source of all good things. However, this “good soul” is 
confined and controlled by the force of evil, which is created by the active and powerful 
“Kingdom of Darkness. Manichees religion consisted of preventing their evil nature 
from corrupting their good nature so that, at the end of time, their evil nature would be 
split off, defeated and discarded, leaving a purely good nature. Manichees had a very 
hostile attitude towards both Christianity and Judaism. The Jehovah of the Old 
Testament was an evil demon, and the Old Testament Patriarchs, wicked men carousing 
in sexual immorality, procreation, and violence. Augustine would use his significant 
training as an orator and rhetorician to defeat Christians who defended their faith in 
contentious theological debates. Augustine used the tenets of this religion to justify his 
wonton sexual immorality. Augustine was not fortified enough spiritually to suppress his 
rabid sexual appetite, which drove him incessantly from day by day. He would later 
convert to Christianity after a long struggle with his sexual addiction. 

Upon completion of his studies, Augustine taught rhetoric in Carthage for eight 
years. Augustine finally met the Manichaean Bishop Faustus. For the last nine years, 
Augustine had desired a meeting with the Bishop so that he could ask him a number of 

“St. Augustine Biography,” CliffsNotes, accessed June 22, 2016, 
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questions about Manichaeism. Whenever he raised his concerns in the past, his fellow 
Manichees would suggest that he wait until Faustus came, as he would be able to address 
all of his concerns. When Augustine was finally able to ask his questions to Faustus, he 
was very disheartened, as although Faustus was charming and smooth, Augustine 
realized that he was not speaking the truth. Faustus was not familiar with liberal arts, 
which Augustine had been told he was wise. Although Augustine‘s interest in 
Manichaeism had diminished, he still associated with his Manichee friends who 
suggested that he apply for an opening for a professor of rhetoric in Milan. 

Augustine’s skill as both a teacher and public speaker was noticed by a Roman 
official who recommended Augustine for the position of a public orator for the imperial 
city of Milan. In 384, Augustine after he had moved to Milan, he heard the preaching of 
Bishop Ambrose. Augustine had always considered Christianity void of intellectuality, 
but Ambrose's application of Neo-Platonic ideas to the interpretation of Christian 
scripture, presented with Ambrose's extraordinary eloquence captured Augustine's 
interest. The love and respect that the people of Milan had for Bishop Ambrose also 
stimulated Augustine to admire and respect Ambrose too. In separate passages of his 
self- autobiography. The Confessions, Augustine notes the “worldwide reputation” of 
Ambrose and that he “was honored by people of such importance. The admiration turns 
to affection, as Augustine says, “I began to love him at first, not as a teacher of the truth 
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but simply as a man who was kind and generous to me.”^^ After listening to several of 

Ambrose’s sermons, a shift in his theology began to occur. He would write: 

Together with the language, which I admired, the subject matter also, to which I 
was indifferent, began to enter into my mind. Indeed, I could not separate the one 
from the other. Moreover, as I opened my heart in order to recognize how 
eloquently he was speaking it occurred to me at the same time (though this idea 
came gradually) how truly he was speaking. First, I began to see that the points 
that he made were capable of being defended. I had thought that nothing could be 
said for the Catholic faith in the face of the objections raised by the Manichees, 
but it now appeared to me that this faith could be maintained on reasonable 
grounds — especially when I had heard one or two passages in the Old Testament 
explained, usually in a figurative way, which when I had taken them literally, had 

27 

been a cause of death to me. 

Through Ambrose’s use of allegorical interpretation, Augustine was able to overcome his 

first major objection to Christianity, the unworthiness of the scriptures. Later he writes, 

I was glad ... that the old Scriptures of the Law and the Prophets were set before 
me in such a way that I could now read in a different spirit from that which I had 
had before, when I used to criticize your holy ones for holding various views 
which, plainly, they never held at all. Moreover, I was happy when I heard 
Ambrose ... recommend most emphatically. This text as a rule to go by: The 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. Therefore, he would draw aside the veil of 
mystery and explain in a spiritual sense the meanings of things, which, if 
understood literally, appeared to be teaching what was wrong. 

Paulgaard says that from this point forward, Augustine “began to prefer the Catholic 

faith.” Augustine still had some barriers to overcome before he would be able to 

commit to Christianity fully. He still had to work out in his mind how it was possible for 
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evil to exist in the presence of an omnipotent God. He also had to determine the nature 
of evil. After studying the scriptures with some Platonist philosophers at Milan, 
Augustine was able to acquire an explanation that became paramount to Christianity. Evil 
is not a physical substance or a force that limits God’s power. Evil is “perversity of the 

-5 1 

will turning away from you, God, the supreme substance, toward lower things.” 

Augustine was able to explain how evil works within humans by developing what 
became known as the doctrine of original sin. Referring to the struggle between good 
and evil within humans, Augustine writes, “It was not I... who caused it, but the sin that 
dwells in me, and, being a son of Adam, I was suffering for his sin which was more 

O A 

freely committed.” By coming to these conclusions, Augustine influenced by Ambrose 
was able to overcome his second major objection to Christianity. 

Bishop Ambrose 

Ambrose was also highly educated like Augustine. His elementary education 
included coursework in basic reading, writing, arithmetic and Greek grammar. He was 
also exposed to both classical Greek and Eatin literature. Ambrose entered the school of 
a rhetorician at around the age of fourteen or fifteen to learn the skill of oratory. He also 
studied philosophy, as he was quite familiar with Plato, Epicurus, Aristotle, and Cicero. 
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The instructors at the schools were not Christians, so the Christian families would hire a 
clergyman and send their son to him to obtain an education in the core elements of 
Christianity.^"^ Ambrose’s family hired Simplician, a scholarly presbyter as his teacher. 

This relationship was longstanding as it was Simplician who prepared Ambrose 
for baptism and ordination when he was elected Bishop of Milan. Although Ambrose 
studied the scriptures and the core tenets of Christianity, he was not interested in a 
religious profession. At the age of twenty-six, Ambrose served as a lawyer at the court of 
the Italian Prefect. A few years later Ambrose was appointed a governor of Aemilia- 

Off 

Liguria, residing in Milan. In order to stave off a riot, Ambrose, in his capacity as 
governor, attended a meeting to elect a new bishop. He spoke so passionately that he 
inspired the crowd who forgot their differences and took up the chant, “Ambrose Bishop! 
Ambrose Bishop Despite the enthusiasm of the people, Ambrose did not have any 
desire to be the bishop. In order to deter the people, he tortured prisoners, announced that 
he was retiring to meditate in solitude and even invited some prostitutes into his home. 

He was finally placed under house arrest to prevent him from trying to flee again. The 
people asked Emperor Valentinian, to confirm their choice of Ambrose as bishop. The 
Emperor agreed, and after a few more attempts to delay his ordination, Ambrose decided 
to serve as Bishop of Milan. He was baptized on November 24, AD 373, went through 
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various levels of the priesthood during the next six days and was consecrated Bishop on 

-57 

Sunday, the first of December. 

Ambrose was dedicated and committed his responsibilities as a bishop. He 
prayed daily and led a simple lifestyle. Ambrose administered baptism, penance, 
disciplined clergy, and civil judicial duties; Ambrose also supervised the charities of the 

-5 0 

church and defended those who were oppressed. Due to Ambrose’s responsibilities as 

Bishop of Milan, Augustine only had superficial contact with Ambrose. Ambrose had 

acknowledged Augustine’s theological acumen and welcomed him to Milan. He was 

kind and generous towards Augustine, but he was also a very busy man. Ambrose was so 

busy that on several visits to his office, Augustine never spoke to him. Augustine had 

many theological questions that he wanted to address with Ambrose, but he was so 

respectful of Ambrose’s schedule of service to the people of Milan and scholarly study 

that he often sat in his presence in silence watching him read. This was quite a humbling 

feat for Augustine who was anxious to engage in an oral debate with Ambrose about 

Christianity. Augustine in his memoirs would write: 

I was not able to ask him the questions I wanted to ask in the way I wanted to ask 
them because I was prevented from having an intimate conversation with him by 
the crowds of people, all of whom had some business with him and to whose 
infirmities he was a servant. And for the very short periods of time when he was 
not with them, he was either refreshing his body with necessary food or his mind 
with reading. When he was reading, his eyes went over the pages, and his heart 
looked into the sense, but voice and tongue were resting. Often when we came to 
him (for no one was forbidden to come in, and it was not customary for visitors 
even to be announced) we found him reading, always to himself and never 
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otherwise; we would sit in silence for a long time, not venturing to interrupt him 
in his intense concentration on his task, and then we would go away again. 

In the fall of 386, Augustine had a conversion experience that convinced him to renounce 

his career and his marriage prospects in order to dedicate his life to God. Augustine 

spent the next few months in isolation, reading and discussing Christianity and that Easter 

in 387; Bishop Ambrose finally baptized him."^^ 

Ambrose had a tremendous effect on the life of Augustine. Augustine was 

impressed by his scholarly perspicuity, allegorical applications of the scriptures, and life 

of service to the people of Milan. Ambrose was a mentor to Augustine. Ambrose was a 

source of strength and inspiration for Augustine. Augustine went to hear Ambrose 

preach every Sunday because he was impressed by his eloquence. His sermons helped 

Augustine dismiss the darkness in Augustine’s mind, which had been polluted by the 

false teachings of Manichaeism. Augustine embraced the tenets of Christianity solely 

because of the influence he had garnered from observing and following the life of the 

Ambrose. 

Augustine ultimately became the Bishop of Hippo and was instrumental in 
forming and shaping the doctrine of the church. According to Trevethan, “Mentoring 
shares a depth of caring and insight that can build a bridge to the future.”'^' An individual 
involved in a mentoring relationship, benefits by having an experienced role model and 
confident that can provide both wisdom and encouragement while aiding in their spiritual 
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and professional development. Ambrose was very influential in the spiritual and 
vocational development of Augustine as a role model and with his ecumenical presence. 

Charles Simeon 

A mentor supplies encouragement, companionship, and spiritual counsel that can 
produce a healthy and optimistic outlook on the profession of ministry. A “mentor” is 
commonly defined as “a wise and trusted counselor and teacher.” Charles Simeon 
(1759-1836) is one of the most revered and respected evangelical preachers in the history 
of Anglican preaching. He has been an inspiration to many modem evangelical preachers 
largely because of his accomplished life as a preacher and mentor of preachers. Simeon 
excelled at preaching the Word of God and regarded the mentoring of students and young 
ministers as an equally important responsibility. He was bom in Reading, Berkshire in 
1759. Simeon was the fourth son and the youngest child of Richard Simeon and 
Elizabeth Hutton. His father was a wealthy attorney, but he was not a Christian. It 
appears that his mother died when he was very young and therefore he did not know her. 
Simeon was born the year after the famous revivalist preacher Jonathan Edwards had 
died. The Wesley’s and George Whitefield were alive, and the Methodist awakening was 
occurring.At seven years of age, he was sent to the Royal College of Eton that was 
England’s leading boarding school where he would spend the next twelve years of his 
life. At age nineteen, he enrolled at King’s College in Cambridge. 
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Although Simeon was baptized when he was a month old, he was not a religious 
person. It was at King’s College where the young Simeon would have a conversion 
experience that brought him from the darkness to the light. This transformation both was 
instantaneous and powerful. His indulgence lifestyle was now one of basic simplicity. 
Piper writes that: 

Simeon lived in simple rooms on the university campus, moving only once to 
larger quarters so that he could have more students for his conversation 
gatherings. When his brother left him a fortune, he turned it down and channeled 
all his extra income to religious and charitable goals. He began at once to teach 
his college servant girl his new Biblical faith. When he went home for holidays, 
he called the family together for devotions. His father never came, but his two 
brothers were both eventually converted. 

Simeon began to practice a strict discipline of meditation and prayer. This practice was 
started by another Anglican John Wesley and is now known as Methodism.In January 
1782, Simeon was awarded a fellowship at the university that gave him a stipend and 
specific privileges at the university. Later that year, Simeon was ordained a deacon in the 
Anglican Church, and after a summer preaching interim in St. Edwards’ Church in 
Cambridge he was called to Trinity Church in Cambridge as vicar or pastor.Simeon 
was not well received at his new appointment; in fact, he was disliked so much that 
services were often disrupted and he was ridiculed in public. The Trinity Church scorned 
him as they refused to allow him to preach on Sunday. Simeon was harassed and 
mistreated as the congregation would lock their personal pews and sometimes they would 
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lock the doors of the church to obstruct Simeon from speaking. This behavior continued 
for twelve years. Undaunted, Simeon faithfully served the church despite their refusal to 
allow him to preach as the congregation would hire someone else to preach on Sundays 
for twelve years. 

Charles Simeon was committed to the proclamation of God’s Word. He studied 
the scriptures intensely and preached with such emotion that he often wept in the pulpit. 
Simeon was passionate and sincere about his commitment to biblical preaching and 
instruction in order to make Christ and his salvation fully known. Theologically, Simeon 
was not doctrinally indifferent or superficial, he was a reformed Augustinian according to 
the Anglican Articles and Prayer Book, and his sermons were always directly biblical, 
just as his text led."^^ 

Simeon published over twenty-five hundred sermons and outlines of sermons. 

His most notable accomplishment was a commentary on the Bible, entitled Horae 
Homileticae. Simeon was held in such high esteem that he exerted his influence by 
preaching for over sixty years. Preaching was the principal labor of his life. Simeon 
would go on to say that, “My endeavor is to bring out of Scripture what is there and not 
thrust into what I think might be there. I have a great jealousy on this head, never to 
speak more or less than I believe the mind of the Spirit in the passage I am 
expounding.”"^^ Simeon who was initially discouraged from preaching at Holy Trinity 
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was now so popular that he preached twice on Sunday as the congregation grew to over 
1,100 members. He would serve the church for fifty-four years. He was so proud of his 
preaching body of work that he gave King William the Fourth, twenty-one volumes of his 
collected sermons in 1833.^'^ 

In addition to Simeon’s commitment to preaching the Word to the people of 
King’s College, was his deep devotion to training young men for the Gospel ministry. 

He would gather small groups of men, twice a month to share some of his ideas on 
preaching. He would encourage one of the men to preach a sermon, and Simeon would 
provide a critique. Simeon described the training, “I have, as my work, undertaken to 
provide ministers for eternal souls.Ensuring that there would be a prepared 
generation of evangelical leaders became the primary focus of Simeon’s ministry. The 
Church of England during this era did not provide any formal training for the pastoral 
ministry. 

Therefore, the young clergy of the church were forced to acquire their skills on 
the job. Aware of this grievous shortcoming, Simeon would invite students to his home 
on Eriday and Sundays evenings for “conversation parties that were meant,” to educate 
them on how to preach. In time, as many as eighty students would attend these 
gathering. Simeon also conducted classes on how to construct a proper sermon. These 
classes were invaluable to students who would become pastors themselves. The students 
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who were taught by Simeon became known as “Simeonites,” or “Sims.” Simeon’s 
mentoring work with these young ministers prepared them for their future roles in 
ministry. He taught them how to construct sermons and how to preach a powerful 
message. A mentor provides objective advice, assists with problem solving, supplies, 
guidance, and ministerial support. Simeon was able to identify a need and used his 
extensive ministerial expertise and experience to help these men obtain the necessary 
skills for ministry. Simeon had a mentoring spirit, as he was also heavily involved with a 
missionary society that provided chaplains to India. Simeon was the chief advisor of the 
East India Company, and he personally recommended a majority of the ministers who 
served as chaplains. 

Simeon’s presence still exists among us today in the form of the Charles Simeon 
Trust. Simeon saw that the patronage system of parish appointments made it difficult for 
these young trainees to get parish appointments. To alleviate this issue, Simeon 
established a trust, later known as the Simeon Trust, to purchase the "livings" or the right 
to appoint the priest-in-charge—of various parishes.Simeon also founded a Trust to 
purchase patronages throughout England. In the modern day era, the legacy of Charles 
Simeon is carried on by at least two trusts bearing his name. Some of the patronages that 
Simeon left are still managed by the Simeon’s Trustees in the United Kingdom. In the 
United States, the Charles Simeon Trust has committed to the ongoing training of 
preachers through several workshops on Biblical Exposition in North America an online 
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training program called the Simeon Course on Biblical Exposition.Hendricks says, "At 
their best, mentors nurture our souls. They shape our character. They call us to become 
complete men, whole men, and, by the grace of God, holy men."^^ Through his teaching, 
he was training and motivating young men for ministerial service. He took it upon 
himself to ensure that these young Evangelical preachers would have the necessary skills 
to be successful in ministry. Additionally, he set up a trust fund to safeguard the success 
of the next generation of Evangelical ministers. Just as Christ had mentored the twelve 
disciples, Simeon too mentored young ministers for service. 

Conclusion 

According to Savage “Mentorship is a partnership in which a more experienced or 
more knowledgeable person helps to guide a less experienced or less knowledgeable 
person. The mentor can be older or younger but should have a particular area of 
expertise. It is a learning and development relationship between and someone who wants 
to learn and someone with vast experience.” In this chapter, details have been provided 
and specific examples of the successful mentoring experiences of Telemachus and 
Mentos, Bishop Ambrose and Augustine of Hippo, and Reverend Charles Simeon. These 
individuals provided the necessary instruction and support to persons in need of direction 
and guidance. They were of good character, credible and trustworthy. These mentors 
had extensive amounts of experience, knowledge, and wisdom to share with their 
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mentees. Mentos was a trusted friend and counselor of Odysseus. He was full of wisdom 
and trustworthy. Odysseus knew that his son would be well taken care of and mentored 
by a mature, wise and knowledgeable individual. Mentos supervised the education, 
protection, and development of Telemachus by serving as his spiritual guide and teacher. 
Mentors are influential. 

Despite living in the same city as Bishop Ambrose, Augustine rarely got a chance 
to have any lengthy meaningful dialogue with him. However, the time they did spend 
together, had a profound effect on Augustine. He had only heard Bishop Ambrose 
preach. Ambrose preached with such eloquence and scholarly acumen that Augustine 
was influenced to change his way of thinking about Christianity before he had even met 
Bishop Ambrose in person. Merriam describes mentoring as “a powerful emotional 
interaction between an older and younger person in a relationship in which the older 
mentor is trusted, loving, and experienced in the guidance of the younger.” Bishop 
Ambrose allegorical interpretation of the scriptures convinced Augustine to re-evaluate 
his thought process concerning Christianity. The revelation received by Augustine from 
Bishop Ambrose was instrumental in his turning away from the heresy of Manichaeism 
to Catholicism and subsequently becoming a Christian. Augustine later became a Bishop 
and was directly responsible for developing the concept of original sin, forming, and 
shaping the doctrine of the church. 

Effective mentors live exemplary lifestyles that represent their faith that can be 
emulated by their mentees. Mentors display an unselfish willingness to help others by 
sharing their both practical knowledge as well as experience. Charles Simeon was both 
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an outstanding preacher and a mentor to young evangelical minister in early England. He 
used his secular environment as a professor at King’s College to mentor young college 
ministers. Simeon held conversation parties to discuss ministry and the art of preaching. 
He listened to the students and provided answers to their questions. He held classes on 
preaching and taught them how to construct a sermon and the keys to preaching a 
powerful message. Simeon also allowed the students to preach their sermons and he 
would provide critiques so that they could improve their skills. Simeon not only 
mentored the young ministers but he set up two trust funds so that the Evangelical 
movement would have a generation of trained and prepared young men for the ministry. 

A mentor is a person with a unique skill set or knowledge that assists and directs the 
development of another individual. An effective mentor is willing to teach what they 
know and accepts the mentee where they currently are in their professional development. 
In this chapter, three individuals have been examined who have exhibited both the traits 
and qualities of an effective mentor. Their roles as mentors had an indelible impact on 


their mentees. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Practical theology serves as the proper basis for a model of ministry with the goal 
of mentoring associates ministers as it pertains to their spiritual discipline. Just as 
athletes train for their sport, an associate minister must always be in training to be 
spiritually fit to manage the arduous demands of ministry. The practice of spiritual 
discipline is necessary so that the associate minister will be confident, equipped and 
empowered to accomplish any assigned ministerial task. 

Practical theology consists of the church disciplines of preaching, worship, 
pastoral care and religious education. One of the significant and fundamental components 
of the church is the spiritual education and edification of its members. In order to instruct 
and nurture the spiritual formation of its membership, the leaders of the church must be 
continuously immersed in spiritual disciplines that promote and cultivate their spiritual 
growth. The spiritual disciplines of the leadership must be one of the core strengths of 
the church. Prayer, Preaching, and Teaching are the foundational components of spiritual 
discipline. Robust and stringent spiritual disciplines often lead to healthy spirited 
disciples who thirst after God and seek His guidance daily. Spiritual disciplines such as 
daily scripture and devotional reading, spending time with God in prayer, directed self- 
study of the Bible, teaching Bible Study and Sunday School, preaching and regular 
worship service attendance while assuming an active leadership role in the church, are 
critical to the spiritual fitness of the associate minister. The spiritual disciplines of the 
church must be developed, directed and led by the pastor of the church. The pastor must 
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promote an environment where these disciplines are incorporated into the lives of the 
church leadership. By participating in these disciplines, the associate minister is actively 
engaged in the ministry of the church and held accountable by the pastor for maintaining 
a regimen of spiritual disciplines that will advance their spiritual development and 
growth. The spiritual training through the various spiritual disciplines that the associate 
minister undergoes allows them to acquire a state of spiritual fitness; thereby they are 
spiritually fit to support the ministries of the church. 

Practical theology is the study of the practices of the church and its members, 
including the standards, principles, and visions that guide these disciplines.^ Practical 
theology is also an academic discipline that examines and reflects on religious practices 
in order to understand the theology that is enacted in those practices and with a view that 
considers how both theological theory and practices can be more fully aligned, changed, 
or improved. Practical theology provides the insight to identify and determine the 
practices of the church and seek to enhance these practices using ideas that are 
theologically centered. Practical theology employs a focus that allows one to discern 
actual situations of life and propose future directions for action. According to Dorothy 
Bass and Craig Dykstra, practical theology is theological action and reflection by 
ministers and church leaders."^ It is leadership through active participation, reflection, and 
spiritual discernment identify the practices of the church. These practices are 

* Owen Thomas and Ellen Wondra, Introduction to Theology (Harrisburg, PA: Morehouse 
Publishing, 2002), 17. 

^ “Practical Theology,” Wikipedia, accessed January 7, 2017, 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Practical_theology. 

^ Dorothy Bass and Craig Dykstra, For Life Abundant (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, Publishing, 
2008), 66. 

^ Bass and Dykstra, For Life Abundant, 64. 
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strengthened by spiritual disciplines and activities that are theologically centered and 
essential to the overall spiritual welfare of the church. The spiritual formation and the 
disciplines of the associate minister can be augmented and reinforced by the 
implementation of these disciplines by the leader of the church. 

Practical theology best advances scholarship, educates ministers, and supports 
Believers faithful living when each of these is related to the others because all are aimed 
at faithful ways of life in Christian community. One of the primary concerns of practical 
theology is ministry. The chief objective of ministry is to coordinate and compel the 
disciples to embrace faithful ways of living.^ Bass and Dykstra state that communities of 
disciples are not inherently or consistently able to accept their calling and enact faithful 
means of living without accountability and direction, and this is ministry’s principal 
objective. They also claim that ministers do not create or compose the faithful community 
but instead receive it and its disciples as already given by God. While sharing with others 
a call to discipleship, ministers bear a specific vocational calling that is explicitly 
affirmed by the entire community that involves assessing and fostering the discipleship in 
that place. ^ Cahalan and Nieman also believe that the call to ministry must be identified, 
nurtured, and supported. A sustained and intentional teaching effort is needed, whether 
within a local congregation or through specialized communities established for that 
purpose, such as universities or seminaries. From the perspective of practical theology, 
specialized tasks or particular functions of ministry are integrated into a whole that 
engages whole discipleship. The integration must occur not only with the aim of ministry 


^ Bass and Dykstra, For Life Abundant, 70-71. 
® Bass and Dykstra, For Life Abundant, 71. 
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but also within the life of the minister. The mentoring of the associate minister by the 
servant leader to a state of spiritual fitness using spiritual disciplines like prayer, 
teaching, Bible study, and preaching is best utilized through practical theology. 

Practical theology was mainly concerned with the leadership of the church as it 
was inherently identified with pastoral theology. However, pioneering theologians such 
as Friedrich Schleiermacher, John Swinton, and Don Browning have been able to 
distinguish practical theology as a science of the church that is reflective in nature 
towards the praxis of its practices with the church. 

Friedrich Schleiermacher was a German theologian who has been identified as the 
father of practical theology and the founding father of practical theology as an academic 
discipline. Schleiermacher believed that all theology is defined by its relationship to the 
life of the church. He would term practical theology as the ‘crown’ of theological 
sciences as he saw the discipline as a derivative science, deduced from philosophical, 

o 

historical, and systematic theology. Using a tree as a metaphor, Schleiermacher 

described philosophical theology as the roots, historical theology as the trunk and 

practical theology as the branch, leaves, and fruits.^ Schleiermacher states: 

The tasks of practical theology, especially in the area of Church government, will 
be most accurately stated by the person who has most thoroughly and completely 
developed his philosophical theology. The most appropriate methods will occur to 
the person whose historical basis for living in the present is the deepest and most 
diversified. 


^ Bass and Dykstra, For Life Abundant, 75. 

* Frank M. Woggon, “Friedrich Schleiermacher on Practical Theology,” The Journal of Pastoral 
Care 48, no. 1 (Spring 1994): 6, accessed January 10, 2017, ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, 
EBSCOhost. 

^ Woggon, “Friedrich Schleiermacher on Practical Theology,” accessed January 10, 2017, ATLA 
Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCOhost. 

Woggon, “Lriedrich Schleiermacher on Practical Theology,” accessed January 10, 2017, ATLA 
Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCOhost. 
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He also describes practical theology as the “Queen of sciences” and steadily maintained 
that theology is primarily for the sake of preserving and perfecting the church. In his 
classic work “Brief Outline of Theology as a Field of Study,” Schleiermacher asserted 
that practical theology belongs to the cohesive whole of theology as a science, which led 
to the creation of a new theological discipline. Schleiermacher believed that the primary 
function of all theology was to serve the needs of the church and that practical theology is 
mainly concerned with the methodology in regards to activities of the church. He firmly 
believes that practical theology must work closely together with philosophical and 
historical theology, offering insights about the essence of Christian life, its historical 

1 ^ 

developments, and it contemporary conditions within the context of modern culture. 

Schleiermacher expressed that practical theology activities are “procedures for 
executing its tasks, in the form of worship and proclamation, pastoral counseling and 
education, and governance of the church as an organization.” The practice of 
theological activities in the shape of spiritual disciplines such as prayer and preaching are 
essential in the formation and performance of a worship service. The associate minister 
can be empowered by these intrinsic practices developed from the exercise of these 
spiritual disciplines to fulfill the ideological goal of the church; to “equip its disciples.” 


** Wilhelm Grab, “Practical Theology as Theology of Religion, Schleiermacher’s Understanding 
of Practical Theology as a Discipline,” The International Journal of Practical Theology 9, no. 2 (2005): 
181, accessed January 10, 2017, ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCOhost. 

Grab, “Practical Theology,” 187, accessed January 10, 2017, ATLA Religion Database with 
ATLASerials, EBSCOhost. 

Grab, “Practical Theology,” 187, accessed January 10, 2017, ATLA Religion Database with 
ATLASerials, EBSCOhost. 

Grab, “Practical Theology,” 187, accessed January 10, 2017, ATLA Religion Database with 
ATLASerials, EBSCOhost. 
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It is through spiritual disciplines like prayer, Bible Study and the teaching of Christians 
that lead to beneficial practices to the entire congregation as they increase their 
understanding and knowledge of God. 

Other practical theologians such as John Swinton have championed practical 
theology as a fundamental discipline of theology that examines the practices that make 
the church the church. According to Swinton, practical theology is critical reflection on 
the praxis of the church in the world done in the light of scripture and Christian tradition 
and should be “in dialogue with other sources of knowledge.” Swinton believes that it 
is a dimension of theology that seeks to scrutinize the actions of the church from a critical 
viewpoint so that its practices can be recognized and enabled to remain faithful to the 
mission of God that provides the vitality and further empowers the goal of theological 
enterprise. Practical theology draws upon other sources of knowledge such as 
psychology, sociology, anthropology, and cultural studies in order to illuminate the 
meaning of the “living text” to the Christian community. 

Swinton proposes that practical theology reflects on both the historical and 
contemporary meanings of practices so that their significance can be validated. Like 
Schleiermacher, Swinton believes that the practices of the church must be assessed to 
determine if they are theological in nature and if they enhance the vision of Christ. To 
this point, he maintains that practical theology is by necessity reflective, contextual, 
imaginative, creative and transformative, seeking to explore and at times, challenge the 
accepted boundaries of current theology and practice and in doing so, develop new and 


John Swinton and Harriet Mowat, Practical Theology and Qualitative Research (London, UK: 
SCM Press, 2016), 380. 

Swinton and Mowat, Practical Theology, 381. 
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innovative ways of being faithful Christians in a world of continuing change and 
uncertainty. The reflective nature of practical theology is driven by the assumption that 
the reflecting is done by those who have experienced the disposition of the practice. It is 
upon these reflections that the Christological value of the practice is determined and 
ascertained. Swinton concurs “the beginning point for practical theological reflection is 

17 

contemporary human experience: in particular the human encounter with God.” 

Practical theology is diverse in terms of method and practice. Numerous 
approaches have emerged, and have added to the richness, creativity, diversity, and 
imagination of the practical theological task, but it is Swinton’s belief that they have 
failed to gain unanimity with the authentic nature of the theological task. He alludes to 
the fact that practical theology has been applied to a variety of subjects using many types 
of methodologies. Practical theology has been utilized in a number of areas ranging from 
politics to pastoral care; narrative to empirical science, and hermeneutics to biblical 
studies. Its forays into vast areas of human endeavor make defining practical theology 
in absolute terms extremely problematic. Practical theology is present in both method 
and practice in the mentoring of associate ministers. Associates gain valuable ministerial 
experience as the servant leader guides them through the Christian practices of the 
church. The servant leader who in turn empowers the associate to create their own 
method of implementing the practice identifies these practices. A variety of methods 
may be used while performing the practice. The servant leader to indoctrinate the 
associate minister to create a methodology in which the theology of Christ will be 
exalted, and these core practices are promoted and sustained uses to core practices found 

Swinton and Mowat, Practical Theology, 381. 

** Swinton and Mowat, Practical Theology, 381. 
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in the church such as leading prayer during worship and the teaching of Christian 
education. 

Practical theology is diverse as it is practiced using a variety of methodologies 

within the practices of the church. Barth asserted that: 

Practical theology is as the name implies theology in transition to the practical 
work of the community to proclamation. The question of practical theology is 
how the Word of God may be served by human words. How can this word, which 
has been perceived in the testimony of the Bible and of the Church history and 
has been considered in its contemporary self-presentation, be served also through 
the community for the benefit of the world that surrounds it?'^ 

The diversity of practical theology is unique because of the variety of the human 

experience that can be found in the variations of contexts, cultures, social and spiritual 

environments in which practical theology is used. The mentoring of associate ministers 

is also a diverse practice that is theologically based and can be employed in an array of 

contexts and cultures and in a variety of social and spiritual environments. Servant 

leaders that have successfully provided a productive experience while empowering the 

associate minister to spiritual fitness using spiritual disciplines have used numerous 

methodologies. 

According to Swinton, practical theology has experienced shifting paradigms that 
have been necessary due to its continual evolvement as a theological science of the 
church. Due to the lack of a definitive model for practical theology, specific themes and 
patterns have marked the historical and contemporary development of the discipline. 
Practical theologian Gijsbert Dingemans identifies four specific paradigm shifts that have 


Swinton and Mowat, Practical Theology, 381. 
Swinton and Mowat, Practical Theology, 382. 
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taken place within practical theology since the eighteenth century: clerical, church, 

21 

liberation and individual. 

Within the clerical paradigm, practical theology is viewed specifically as an 
ecclesiastical discipline that focuses on the application of theological truths, specifically 
to the practical context of the ordained ministry within the life of the church. Here the 
task of practical theology is to focus on teaching the techniques of spiritual leadership: 
preaching, leading worship, stewardship, Christian education and pastoral care. The role 
of practical theology is simply to provide a method for improving the existing techniques. 
The mentoring of associate ministers is both a practice and a method that will improve 
the practices of the spiritual leadership while influencing the techniques that are found 
within the aspects of ministry such as preaching, leading worship and Christian 
education. Practical theology is also a prescriptive discipline that seeks to apply theology 
to the specific needs of the church. The key focus of practical theology was the 
fulfillment of training requirements for ordained clergy. 

Dingemans second paradigm shift is what he describes as the church paradigm. 
Within this paradigm, he describes as internal and external two dynamics. According to 
Dingemans, the internal focuses on the day-to-day life within the Christian community 
and explores such things as discipleship, communication, pastoral care, homiletics, and 
Christian education. He says that the external focuses on the life of the church as it relates 
to the world around it. The primary focus here is on the mission of the church, preaching. 


Swinton and Mowat, Practical Theology, 382. 
Swinton and Mowat, Practical Theology, 383. 
Swinton and Mowat, Practical Theology, 383. 
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politics, social justice and so forth. Dingemans third paradigm focuses on the theology 

of liberation. Liberation is concerned with the social and political aspects of the 

marginalized. Essential to this paradigm is the pursuit of equality and confronting 

injustice in the world. Dingmans says that: 

Theology is understood as a critical reflection on the church’s pastoral action in 
the world, and with and for the poor. Theology does not lead to pastoral activity 
but is a reflection on it. Practical theology done in this mode calls, for 
fundamental social and political change within society and the material and 
spiritual emancipation of those who are oppressed by unjust social and / or 
religious structures. 

Dingmans last paradigm shift is known as the individual paradigm. This paradigm does 
not share the same emphasis as the clerical, church or liberation paradigms but is focused 
on the person in the pew but is intended for the layman who is seeking a deeper meaning 
for their lives.According to Dingmans, this paradigm is still emerging. The spiritual 
fitness of the associate minister enhanced through the mentoring of spiritual disciplines 
can assist in the spiritual growth of the individuals within the congregation. These newly 
enriched practices of the associate minister are born out of the regeneration of the praxis 
of the servant leader using practical theology. This renewed praxis acquired through the 
methodology of mentoring of the associate minister can strengthen the spirituality of the 
servant leader, the associate minister and the spiritual awareness of individual in the pew 
is increased. Swinton is passionate in his synopsis of practical theology and its goals as 
he confidently states: 

Practical theology is a dynamic process of reflective, critical inquiry into the 
praxis of the church in the world and God’s purposes for humanity carried out in 
the light of Christian Scripture and tradition and in critical dialogue with other 

Swinton and Mowat, Practical Theology, 383. 

Swinton and Mowat, Practical Theology, 383. 

Swinton and Mowat, Practical Theology, 383. 
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sources of knowledge. As a theological discipline, its primary purpose is to ensure 
that churches public proclamations and praxis in the world faithfully reflect the 
biblical narrative that forms and inspires it and authentically addresses the 

27 

contemporary context into which churches seeks to minister. 

The spiritual disciplines that are developed from the mentoring process of associate 
ministers have derived out the praxis of the church. These disciplines are theological and 
the direct result of the tradition and Christian dialogue of the church. They are dynamic in 
the sense that they can be immediately applied and witnessed by the congregation and 
have an enduring impact on the associate minister who encounters empowerment while 
gaining valuable leadership experience. Practical theology is useful in the aspect of 
mentoring as the practices of teaching prayer, leading worship and preaching are central 
practices that are repetitive and are of intrinsic value to the church. They must be 
continually revisited and renewed as practices so that they maintain their value and worth 
in contemporary society. Mentoring allows this to occur as the development of new 
techniques developed by the associate ministers are merged and augmented with the prior 
methods to fashion a new methodology that ensures that the tradition and practice are 
continued. These new techniques and approaches are theological and bom out of the need 
to continually cogitate and reflect on the practices of ministry as well as the church. 
Swinton concurs with this premise as he says that the “aim of practical theology is the 
enabling of personal and communal phronesis: a form of practical knowledge that 
combines theory and practice in the praxis of individuals and communities.” Digging 
deeper into the theological meaning of the signs and symbols of the church is paramount 
in acquiring an understanding of the praxis within the practice of the church. Practical 

Swinton and Mowat, Practical Theology, 405. 

Swinton and Mowat, Practical Theology, 407. 
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theology allows for new techniques and methods to be developed and nurtured by human 
experience. Swinton further states that: 

The fundamental aim of practical theology is to enable the church to participate 
faithfully in God’s ongoing mission in, for and to the world. It seeks to reflect 
critically and theologically on communities of faith as they minister to the world, 
and to provide reflective strategies of faith as that will enable the movement 
towards faithful change. 

Swinton’s contributions to the knowledge of practical theology have been highly 
esteemed. His unyielding belief that practical theology is a necessary theological 
discipline with the ability to contribute to a deeper understanding of Christian theology, 
tradition and the ongoing praxis of the church in the world, has been advocated and 
supported by numerous contemporary theologians. His research and scholarly writings 
have firmly entrenched the belief that practical theology is thus grounded in the life of the 
world in general and the life and work of the church in particular. 

Early in its history, practical theology was seen as a discipline of pastoral care. 
Don Browning has taken the science of practical theology to new levels of understanding 
by not only applying it to the practice of the church but also to the practices and the 
praxis of the people in the church. His groundbreaking theology has served the 
community well in ascertaining the real needs of the church and how the church should 
aim the practices for the entire benefit of the community that it serves. Browning defines 
practical theology as the reflective process that the church pursues in its efforts to 
articulate the theological grounds of practical living in the variety of areas such as work. 


Swinton and Mowat, Practical Theology, 406. 
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sexuality, marriage, youth, aging, and death. His book ‘A Fundamental Practical 
Theology ’ is commonly known for its incorporation of religious theory and religious 
practice. Browning stresses, that practical theology is primarily a hermeneutical theology 
in which the theological reflection that begins in the context and crisis of ministry seeks 
to read the texts of scripture in light of the texts of lives that manifest the work of Christ 
through the Holy Spirit as the truth and will of God. 

Browning asserts that the hermeneutics of practical theology is a theological 
hermeneutic and not merely a spiritual hermeneutic as the interpretation of scripture is 
faithful to the eschatological reality and authority of Christ as to scriptural reality and 
authority. He goes on to add that hermeneutics of practical theology pursues what is 
normative in Jesus Christ, as the inspired source of the written Word and the objective 
reality of Christ as the praxis of the Holy Spirit in the context of ministry. 

It is Browning’s belief that the interpretive interests of hermeneutics are the 
processes of understanding and self-interpretation toward the goal of orienting 
individuals and communities toward action. Practical theology must attempt to describe 
and interpret both contemporary situation and classic Christian resources. 

During the course of mentoring the associate minister toward a state of spiritual 
fitness, the servant leader may teach a new process of reviewing and ascertaining 

Don S. Browning, The Moral Context of Pastoral Care (Philadelphia, PA: Westminster Press, 

1976), 14. 

Ray S. Anderson, The Shape of Practical Theology Empowering Ministry with Theological 
(Downers Grove, IL: Praxis InterVarsity Press, 2001), 37. 

Anderson, The Shape of Practical Theology, 39. 

Don S. Browning, “Practical Theology and Political Theology,” Theology Today Journal 42, no. 
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scripture. The associate may acquire a new method as they are taught to examine 
scripture, pull out the critical activity of the text, and elaborate how it is relevant to the 
current circumstances of the congregation. This new hermeneutical skill can be 
immediately utilized to encourage and foster hope to the members of the church that they 
serve. These new practices allow new meanings to be obtained and shared collectively by 
the associate ministers, which enhance the Christian education of the congregation. 

Focal to Browning’s description of practical theology is the notion of praxis. 
Praxis is different from the practices of the church; Browning’s concept of praxis 
recognizes that there are pre-existing theories embedded within our actions. Praxis is 
theory-laden action, and practical theology advocates critical, theological analysis of our 
theory-laden practices in the context of crisis, as well as daily living. For Browning, 
practical theology is the movement from “modern theory-laden practice to retrieval of 
normative theory-laden practice, to the creation of more critically held theory-laden 
practices. 

The mentoring of the associate minister is necessary and imperative, as majorities 
of associates are untrained and unfamiliar with the rigors of ministry. They lack 
ministerial experience and the spiritual acumen that is required to devote themselves 
entirely to the ministry of assistance and support. Some associates have personal agendas 
and timelines and are only enthusiastic about serving the Lord when asked to preach. If 
they are not preaching, they are uninterested and are not focused on supporting the pastor 

Kathleen A. Cahalan, “Three Approaches to Practical Theology, Theological Education, and the 
Church’s Ministry,” The International Journal of Practical Theory Journal 9, no. 1 (2005): 68, accessed 
December 9, 2016, ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCOhost. 

Cahalan, “Three Approaches to Practical Theology,” 68, accessed December 9, 2016, ATLA 
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and the ministries of the church. Their current state of ill-preparedness must be addressed 


and can be remedied by establishing a mentoring relationship that is built on honesty and 
trust. 


Mentoring occurs when one person invests their time, energy and shares their 
personal expertise in assisting the growth and ability of someone else. Not only does the 
associate minister personally benefit from the mentoring experience, but also the ministry 
in which the associate minister participates is strengthened by the newly gained 
confidence and expertise. 

In addition, fundamental to Browning’s method is the notion of practical reason. 

Browning describes three types of reason in his description of what he values: theoria, 

techne, and phronesis. Browning describes them as follows: 

Theoria is theoretical reason, and corresponds to the enlightenment pursuit for 
pure scientific knowledge. Techne is a technical reason and is descriptive of the 
application of pure scientific knowledge for the purpose of achieving the desired 
goal. Phronesis is the practical reason that seeks to answer the question “what 
shall we do in light of this particular situation, and how do we live in light of the 
decision we make?” Phronesis is knowledge connected to the concrete experience 

-5 0 

of daily living. 

During the mentoring process, the associate is encouraged by their mentor to be all that 
God has called them to be. They are inspired to move forward with Christ who is the 
author and finisher of their faith. This encouragement motivates the associate to look 
beyond their current circumstances of inexperience and fear and “press toward the mark” 
of their calling to serve the Lord. The associate minister has the ability through practical 
reasoning to envision ways in which they can be of value to the ministry that they serve. 


Don S. Browning, A Fundamental Practical Theology (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress, 1991), 34. 
Browning, A Fundamental Practical Theology, 34. 
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They may decide to help teach a Sunday school class or lead a prayer group. They can 
ascertain what weaknesses and strengths they have and what obstacles they must 
overcome. This honest skill assessment by the associate minister will also help the 
mentor provide opportunities for them to learn in settings by gaining experience. For the 
associate minister, Browning’s “theoria” is the theological value and meaning of the 
activities in which they are involved. Theology must be at the forefront of all ministerial 
duties. If there is no theology in the exercise, then it is of no value to the associate 
minister. 

Techne, for the associate minister, is the techniques that are learned from the 
mentoring process that will help them to grow both spiritually and fundamentally while 
gaining the capacity to handle the various duties of ministry. One of the substantial gains 
for the associate minister is the theological insight they acquire from both the mentoring 
and ministerial experiences. Knowledge, as well as experience, leads to the creation of 
new ideas, methods, and practices that are obtained from what Browning calls phronesis. 
This newly harnessed praxis will yield fruit to the congregations and the ministries in 
which they serve. 

Browning maintains that practical reason has an overall dynamic, an outer 

-50 

envelope, and an inner core. Browning’s model is unique as it integrates theory and 

practice in an ongoing process of action and reflection. According to Browning: 

The concept of practical reason places the theological task at the center of the 
social context, where the theologian stands with and alongside the church 
mediating the gospel of Christ from the center. The mediation begins with action- 
reflection prompted by critical incidents that ask how the gospel of Christ answers 
the questions ‘what then shall we do? And how then should we live? Practical 
theology thus moves out from this center toward an ‘outer envelope’ that includes 

Browning, A Fundamental Practical Theology, 10-11. 
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interpretive paradigms, experimental probes, historieal eonseiousness and 
eommunities of memory/ 

Practieal theology begins when seeular and religious praetiees and their meanings are a 
questioned and ehallenged/^ Browning adeptly presumes that the goal of praetieal 
theology is to join the norms of ehange and the goals of ehange. He says that real 
transformation takes place in a dialogue between the witness and those to whom they 
witness; the underlying change agent is God, and all the other agents of change are 
metaphors of transforming love. The minister is a practitioner of practical reason and 
therefore a trained hermeneutical guide, someone who can help people understand their 
experience in relation to another’s experience. 

This discourse in practical theology undergirded by the theology of 
Schleiermacher, Swinton, and Browning has substantiated the need for of education, 
training, nurturing and development of our future leaders in the church. It is imperative 
that the practices of the church be reflected upon and analyzed for its praxis in order for it 
to be meaningful, relevant and theologically sound. It is vital to the kingdom of God and 
its disciples that the leadership of the church is educated, trained, nurtured and developed. 
Mentoring is a valued added resource that prepares leaders for leadership. Due to their 
inexperience and lack of ministerial training, the mentoring of associate ministers is 
critical to their development as leaders in the church. 

^ Anderson, The Shape of Practical Theology, 26. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The specific argument of this project is that the associate minister is unskilled and 
unprepared for the rigors of ministry. They lack both pastoral mentoring and training 
necessary for ministry. The absence of a mentoring relationship with a servant leader may 
leave a new associate minister unaware, unlearned, and unprepared for the future 
challenges that arise in ministry. The associate minister who is under the guidance of a 
mentor is better prepared to serve in ministry. A mentoring process led by a servant 
leader is essential in guiding the associate minister to a state of spiritual fitness where the 
associate minister will be educated, empowered and enthusiastic to serve in ministry. In 
this theoretical foundation chapter, the discourse will be focused on a diverse group of 
books, articles, and models of ministry that are already in place and designed to 
encourage and empower associate ministers through the process of mentoring. 

Mentorship is a relationship in which a more experienced or more knowledgeable 
person helps to guide a less experienced or less knowledgeable person. A mentoring 
relationship is beneficial to the associate minister because they have a resource who is an 
experienced role model and confidant that can provide both wisdom and encouragement 
while aiding in both their spiritual and professional development. A mentor provides 
objective advice, assists with problem-solving, supplies guidance and ministerial support. 
Mentoring cultivates an atmosphere in which the associate minister can gain confidence 
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in their abilities and value their self-worth thru the encouragement and reassurance from 
by a mentor. A mentor offers the associate minister valuable professional insight and 
provides relevant knowledge, perspective, and wisdom. All aspects of ministry are 
discussed as the mentor shares both their experience and expertise. The mentor 
establishes a relationship with the associate minister that is built on trust and honesty. 

The mentoring relationship can be indispensable to the spiritual development of the 
associate minister as the physical, mental and spiritual strains that occur in ministry can 
be addressed openly and in a confidential manner with a mentor. A mentoring 
relationship creates an environment that allows the associate minister to confidentially 
ask questions, express ideas as well as vocalize their frustrations. A mentor can respond 
to the immediate precarious needs of the associate minister. The mentor may be older or 
younger than the person being mentored, but she or he must have a particular area of 
expertise. ^ Mentoring occurs within a relationship where the mentor takes responsibility 
for creating a safe space for reflection and growth. An effective mentor has a mature 

faith, models effective ministry and possesses the necessary skill to help individuals 

2 

discern their call to ministry. 

According to Stuart, mentoring allows individuals to “invest in the lives of each 
Other through encouragement, guidance, listening, laughing and loving.” The mentor 
supplies encouragement, companionship, and spiritual counsel that can produce a healthy 
and optimistic outlook on the profession of ministry. Anderson and Shannon assert that: 

* “Practical Theology,” Wikipedia, accessed December 18, 2017, 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Practical_theology. 

^ “Mentors’ California-Pacific Conference of United Methodist Church,” accessed January 13, 
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Mentoring is a nurturing process, in which a more skilled or more experienced 
person, serving as a role model, teacher, sponsor, encourages, counsels, and 
befriends a less skilled or less experienced person for the purpose of promoting 
the latter’s professional and/or personal development. Mentoring functions are 
carried out within the context of an ongoing caring relationship between the 
mentor and protege."^ 

Numerous resources will be used to explore these mentoring relationships and the impact 
that they had on the lives of those influenced by the mentoring process. 


Biblical Basis for Mentoring 

According to Gary Newton, mentoring has been used since early civilization to 
teach and train others for a variety of purposes. Throughout scripture, there are 
illustrations of the main biblical leaders being mentored. Mentoring is one of the primary 
ways God uses people to help others learn, grow, and develop as well as to mold them 
into the kind of people He wants them to be.^ In the Old Testament, Elijah and Elisha 
were two prophets who fought against the evil influences of Baalism in Israel’s early 
history. Elijah prepared the way by confronting the wicked Queen Jezebel and by killing 
all the prophets of Baal on Mount Carmel. Even after that remarkable victory, Elijah felt 
abandoned and depressed. In his despair, God spoke to him and gave him hope. Part of 
that hope was in choosing a successor and companion for Elijah in the person of Elisha. 
This new relationship began because of God choosing Elisha.^ In Eirst Kings 19:19, 

Eugene M. Anderson and Anne Shannon, “Leadership Toward a Conceptualization of 
Mentoring,” Journal of Teacher Education (January-February 1988): 41. 

^ Gary C. Newton, Growing Toward Spiritual Maturity, Biblical Essentials Series (Wheaton, IL: 
Crossway Books, 2004), 96-104, accessed February 9, 2017, 
http://covcrc.Org/userfiles/GTSM/l lB%20Mentoring%200thers.pdf. 

® Newton, Growing Toward Spiritual Maturity, 96-104, accessed February 9, 2017, 
http://covcrc.Org/userfiles/GTSM/l lB%20Mentoring%200thers.pdf. 
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“Elijah went from there and found Elisha.” Elisha then “set out to follow Elijah and 

n 

became his attendant.” Elisha learned how to be a prophet of God by being with Elijah, 
watching him, and listening to him continually. This pericope is often referred to as the 

o 

first “prophet apprenticeship school.” In the book of Esther, we read of how Mordecai 
mentors Esther in her role in helping the Jews, calling her out to act on behalf of the 
nation. Mary, the mother of Jesus and Elizabeth, had a mentoring relationship, as the 
gospel of Euke 1:5-56 expounds on the encounter between these cousins and how 
Elizabeth’s affirmation of the call of God on Mary led her into the future. Barnabas 
speaks on behalf of Paul when Paul comes to Jerusalem and attempts to join the disciples 
but meets with resistance. Barnabas actually took Paul to the apostles and explained to 
them how Paul had been called and had already witnessed about Jesus. 

Mentoring Ministry Models 

A model of ministry that seeks to empower, enrich and educate ministers is 
Global Institute for Empowerment and Eeadership Development (GIEED).^ The word 
“gield” is an Old English word that means “service or a tribute to God.” bounded in 
2010, by Dr. Antipas E. Harris, the organization’s vision is to influence this generation 
through initiatives for enriching communities, educating minds, and empowering 
leadership for the twenty-first century. Their aim is to serve the Eord through providing 
excellence in church-based ministerial training and ministry resource solutions. One of 
their ministries is specifically geared toward the inexperienced minister is called Young 

^ Newton, Growing Toward Spiritual Maturity, 96-104, accessed February 9, 2017, 
http://covcrc.Org/userfiles/GTSM/l lB%20Mentoring%200thers.pdf. 

* Newton, Growing Toward Spiritual Maturity, 96-104, accessed February 9, 2017, 
http://covcrc.Org/userfiles/GTSM/l lB%20Mentoring%200thers.pdf 

^ “Young Ministers and Pastors’ Gield,” accessed February 3, 2017, http://gield.org/ymp/. 
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Ministers, Pastors, and Leaders (YMPL), which is an ecumenical. Spirit-filled, network 
of ministers, pastors, and leaders. The organization YMPL is designed to build a 
mentoring community for empowerment, enrichment and education for ministers and 
pastors of any church and Christian leaders in business and in the community to help 
them to achieve the calling of God for their lives. Some ministers and pastors are young 
in age, and others are new in ministry. The hearts of many ministers and pastors are 
longing for support, advice, or just someone to walk with them through their ministry- 
related difficulties. As a mentoring group, YMPL hosts scheduled times to meet either 
in-person or online for informal group discussions about ministry. As a mentoring group, 
they aim to empower ministers and pastors through a peer accountability team that prays 
together, supports each other, and encourages one another to serve faithfully. 

Mentoring has also played a crucial role in the development of ministers who due 
to their gender, are not given the same ministerial opportunities and are treated as less 
than what God has called them to be. In the Southern Baptist Church, the Baptist Women 
in ministry have pioneered a mentoring program geared specifically for the female 
associate ministers in their denomination. The Baptist Women in Ministry Associate 
Ministry Group present ministers in associate congregational roles an opportunity to 
engage in a yearlong intentional relationship with a mentor and peer group. There are 
currently five groups of Baptist women being led by experienced female mentors. These 
groups of mentors function as a source of support, encouragement, and guidance for the 
women being mentored. They prefer women who are members of the Baptist church 
denomination and who have been in associate ministry for less than five years. Those 
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‘Young Ministers and Pastors’ Gield,” accessed February 3, 2017, http://gield.org/ymp/. 
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selected, must commit to a monthly face-to-face or online meeting that will last sixty to 
ninety minutes. Participants are also expected to attend a three-day retreat. 

Since its inception in 1976, the Baptist Women in Ministry mentoring program 

has used its resources to provide an efficient and nourishing model of ministry. The 

Baptist Women in Ministry are dedicated to promoting, encouraging, advocating for and 

12 

networking with Baptist women in ministry and those who care about them. 

Mentoring in Theological Education 

Due to the lack of experience of ministers, mentoring models are now present in 
seminary education. At the Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary campus in Charlotte, 
North Carolina, the seminary has been a pioneer in the use of mentors as the foundation 
for their student development in the areas of spirituality, leadership skills, and relational 
maturity. Gordon-Conwell believes that mentoring ministers in actual life contexts 
accelerate the maturation of leaders for the church in the twenty-first century. They put 
great emphasis upon the Mentored Ministry component of their degree programs. It is 
their belief that the mentoring relationship is a vehicle for personal growth and 
development. The hope is that the stronger the mentoring relationship, the higher the 
possible empowerment. The meaningful expectancy in mentoring for the seminary is that 
a more experienced person explains and models what he or she has learned in a way to 


** “Associate Ministry Mentoring Group Baptist Women in Ministry,” Baptist Women in Ministry, 
accessed February 10, 2017, http://bwim.info/associate-ministry-mentoring-group/. 

“Associate Ministry Mentoring Group Baptist Women in Ministry,” Baptist Women in Ministry, 
accessed February 10, 2017, http://bwim.info/associate-ministry-mentoring-group/. 

“Mentored Ministry Manual,” Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary, accessed February 3, 
2017, http://www.gordonconwell.edu/mentored-ministry/Introduction.cfm. 
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prepare the learner for future success. Their mentoring model contains the following 
assumptions: 

1. Humans learn critical skills, values, and behaviors directly from others whom 
they look up to and admire in real life contexts. 

2. Experienced and seasoned ministers intentionally build relationships with 
minister-trainees. 

At the Gordon-Conwell Seminary, the Mentored Ministry program connects mature 

pastors and Christian leaders with students in mentoring relationships for a period of two 

to three years. According to the Seminary: 

The program is built upon a parish-based, in-service model of theological 
education; a significant amount of integrative learning should take place in the 
context of ministry. The process is guided by mentors, faithful persons already 
engaged in ministry. It is in-service rather than pre-service in its orientation. 
Intentional covenants for growth and accountability are developed between 
students and mentors, who move Master of Divinity students through three phases 
of mentored ministry: Orientation in Mentored Ministry, Supervision in Mentored 
Ministry and Readiness for Ministry. 

At the Gordon-Conwell, Seminary, the primary focus in all phases of mentored ministry 
is to experience ministry in a continuous series of rotations or internships and then to 
build the ecclesial bridge to full-time ministry in the final phase under the tutelage of a 
mentor. Mentors and students are required to meet on the average of one hour a week or 
approximately forty hours during the year in supervisory sessions. The mentored ministry 
model at the Gordon-Conwell Seminary allows each student to enter into a triadic 


“Mentored Ministry Manual,” Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary, accessed February 3, 
2017, http://www.gordonconwell.edu/mentored-ministry/Introduction.cfm. 

“Mentored Ministry Manual,” Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary, accessed February 3, 
2017, http://www.gordonconwell.edu/mentored-ministry/documents/2013-mm-manual-for-jax. 
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learning relationship between himself or herself, the Director of Ministry Formation, and 
a mentor. 

Research has shown that mentoring aids in the development of associate 

ministers. Seminary education can significantly assist in the overall spiritual formation 

and ministerial growth of the associate minister. In the article, “Mentoring as a 

Supportive Pedagogy in Theological Training,” by Nathan Chiroma and Anita Cloete 

support the premise that theological training supported by effective mentoring can 

contribute to the shaping of theology students in terms of their spiritual growth, character 

development and ministry formation. The article further contends that mentoring, as a 

supportive pedagogy needs to be an essential element of theological education. This 

study is based on the work from a doctoral thesis that focused on the critical evaluation of 

1 8 

mentoring programs in three Evangelical Church Winning All seminaries. 

Chiroma and Cloete provide several definitions for mentoring. Mentoring is 
defined to develop the potential capacity and competence of persons in the ministry as an 
accommodating learning relationship between a caring individual who shares knowledge, 
values, attitudes, experience, and wisdom with another person. Suzanne Faure defines 
mentoring as “a relationship that meets a development need, helps develop full potential, 
and benefits all partners; mentor, mentee and the organization.” Collins contends that 
mentoring is a protected relationship in which learning and experimentation can 

“Mentored Ministry Manual,” Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary, accessed February 3, 
2017, http://www.gordonconwell.edu/mentored-ministry/Introduction.cfm. 

Nathan Chiroma and Anita Cloete, “Mentoring as a Supportive Pedagogy in Theological 
Training,” HTS Teologiese Studies/Theological Studies 71, no. 3 (March 2015): 1. 

** Chiroma and Cloete, “Mentoring as a Supportive Pedagogy in Theological Training,” 2. 

Chiroma and Cloete, “Mentoring as a Supportive Pedagogy in Theological Training,” 2. 
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transpire; potential skills can be developed, and in which results can be measured in 
terms of competencies gained. According to Thomas Addington and Stephen Graves, 
mentoring is a reciprocal relationship with an intentional agenda, designed to 

00 

communicate explicit content along with life wisdom from one individual to another. 
Pedagogy is a derivative of the word 'paidagogos, ’ a Greek word-meaning teacher of 
children. Chris Watkins and Peter Mortimore define pedagogy as “any conscious activity 
by one person designed to enhance the learning of another.” Robin Alexander has 
another definition that suggests that pedagogy requires discourse. He argues that 
pedagogy is the act of teaching as a discourse involving interaction with students, and not 
a monologue. Pedagogy is what one needs to know, and the skills one needs to possess 
in order to make and justify the many different kinds of decisions within a teaching 
setting. Jenny Leach and Robert Moon expand on what may help define pedagogy by 
describing a pedagogical setting as “the practice that a teacher, together with a particular 
group of learners, creates, enacts and experiences.”^^ They suggest that pedagogy is a 
joint activity in which the learner has an active role. Therefore, the term “supportive 
pedagogy,” refers to an essential learning tool in the teaching and learning context that 
enhances positive results. This concurs with Watkins and Mortimer's description of 

pedagogy as “any conscious activity by one person (the teacher) designed to increase the 

00 

learning of another (the learner).” 


Chiroma and Cloete, “Mentoring as a Supportive Pedagogy in Theological Training,” 2. 

Chiroma and Cloete, “Mentoring as a Supportive Pedagogy in Theological Training,” 2. 

Chiroma and Cloete, “Mentoring as a Supportive Pedagogy in Theological Training,” 3. 

Chiroma and Cloete, “Mentoring as a Supportive Pedagogy in Theological Training,” 3. 
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From the educational perspective, Alexander says that “pedagogy” is the practice 


of teaching framed and informed by a shared and structured body of knowledge. This 
knowledge comprises experience, evidence, understanding moral purpose and shared 
transparent values. It is by virtue of progressively acquiring such knowledge and 
mastering the expertise - through initial training, continuing development, reflection, and 
classroom inquiry and supervised practice. Good pedagogy requires a broad repertoire of 
strategies and sustained attention to what produces student learning in a specific content 

24 

domain, with a given group of students and a particular teacher. 

According to the aforementioned definitions of mentoring, in theological training, 
seminaries provide excellent opportunities for the use of mentoring as a supportive 
pedagogy. Robert Banks observes that, while the theological education caters to a broad 
audience and that the number of lay participants is increasing, so far this increase has had 
little impact on the content and pedagogy. Therefore, the endorsement of mentorship in 
theological training needs to be approached with considerable attention and 
professionalism. Gary Crow cites the benefits of mentoring in theological training as 
revealed by a study on the retention rate of graduates from seminaries in the USA, 
conducted by Dr. Archibald from Fuller Theological Seminary's School of Psychology. 

The study revealed that for every one hundred seminary graduates who went into 
ministry only forty stayed in the ministry beyond five years, and a mere twenty were still 
in ministry ten years later. To the 20% of seminary graduates who did continue in 
ministry, one of the key factors contributing to their success was having a mentor while at 


Chiroma and Cloete, “Mentoring as a Supportive Pedagogy in Theological Training,” 4. 
Chiroma and Cloete, “Mentoring as a Supportive Pedagogy in Theological Training,” 4. 
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the seminary and even after seminary training. This study supports the value of 
mentoring in the theological education. 

Mentoring of Afro-American Youth 

Mentoring is also used as a support system to encourage those who are suffering 
from the ills of society. The National CARES Mentoring Movement was founded in 
2005 as a direct response to the disaster of Hurricane Katrina, as Essence CARES by 
Susan E. Taylor who was chief editor of Essence magazine. The mission of the National 
CARES Mentoring Movement is to transform the lives of Black children by inspiring, 
recruiting and mobilizing masses of caring Black men and women to mentor and nourish 
them.^’ 

CARES is the recognized national leader in the recruitment, training, and 
engagement of Black mentors. Their programs address the severe shortfall of Black 
mentors nationally, and they are sought after by hundreds of organizations that look for 
desperately needed trained and committed volunteers. There are CARES Affiliates in 
fifty-eight U.S. cities. They recruit and connect caring volunteers to schools and local 
youth-serving organizations in severely under-resourced communities throughout the 
nation that been disrupted by poverty, hopelessness, and violence. CARES runs placed- 
based comprehensive group mentoring programs to ensure that disconnected youngsters 
who are most at risk of dropping out of school graduate and are prepared to succeed in 


Chiroma and Cloete, “Mentoring as a Supportive Pedagogy in Theological Training,” 4. 

“National Cares Mentoring Movement,” Idealist, accessed February 14, 2017, 
http;//www.idealist.org/view/org/5GMSbdhHPsXd/. 
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college or industrial training programs and twenty-first century careers. Mentoring 
Cares define mentoring as: 

A matter of trust. Mentoring is a structured and trusting relationship that brings 
young people together with caring individuals who offer guidance, support, and 
encouragement aimed at developing the young person's competence and 
character. A mentor is an adult who, along with a young person's parents or 
guardians, provides support, counsel, friendship, reinforcement and constructive 

9Q 

examples of how to make choices that serve him or her. 

The organization is specifically targeting black youth between the ages of eight and 

twenty-three, it operates under the presumption that mentors are good listeners, people 

who care, and people who want to help young people bring out strengths that are already 

there. The mentor is required to spend one hour a week or four hours a month. CARES 

believes it is the quality of the relationship that matters. They believe that four hours a 

month is enough time to: encourage a child each week, be available for a phone call or 

two, listen to challenges, ideas, and even their jokes and help with problems at school. 

Mentoring in this environment can be beneficial, and the need is great as: 2.4 
million Black children have an incarcerated parent. 6.6% of all African- American 
births are to girls under the age of 18. 60% of Black fourth-graders did not score 
at the basic achievement level on national reading tests in 2005. 1 in 8 African- 
American males between the ages of 25 and 29 is incarcerated. In some areas, 

91 

fewer than 20% of Black males are graduating from high school. 

These inexperienced youth, lacking resources and a positive role model in their lives 
share a similar plight of the associate minister who is also inexperienced, and in need of a 
person who can guide them through “the trials and tribulations” of ministry. According 


“National Cares Mentoring Movement,” Idealist, accessed February 13, 2017, 
http://www.idealist.org/view/org/5GMSbdhHPsXd/. 

“National Cares Mentoring Movement,” Idealist, accessed February 14, 2017, 
http://www.idealist.org/view/org/5GMSbdhHPsXd/. 

“National Cares Mentoring Movement,” Idealist, accessed February 14, 2017, 
http://www.idealist.org/view/org/5GMSbdhHPsXd/. 

“Mentoring Guide,” National Cares Movement, accessed February 13, 2017, 
http://lincs.ed.gov/publications/pdf/mentorguide.pdf. 
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to Thomas Addington and Stephen Graves, mentoring is a reciprocal relationship with an 


intentional agenda, designed to communicate explicit content along with life wisdom 
from one individual to another. 

Since 1904, Big Brothers Big Sisters has been changing children's lives by 
matching them with caring adults to guide them on a path to success. Big Brothers Big 
Sisters helps children realize their potential and build their futures. They nurture children 
and strengthen communities. For more than one hundred years. Big Brothers Big Sisters 
has operated under the belief that inherent in every child is the ability to succeed and 
thrive in life. As the nation’s largest donor and volunteer-supported mentoring network. 
Big Brothers Big Sisters makes meaningful, monitored matches between adult volunteers 
and children, ages six through eighteen, in communities across the country. They 
develop positive relationships that have a direct and lasting effect on the lives of young 
people. Today, Big Brothers Big Sisters, remain faithful to their founders’ vision of 
bringing caring role models into the lives of children. Big Brothers Big Sisters operate 
mentoring programs in fifty states and twelve countries. Many relationships between 
“Bigs” and “Littles” are part of our community-based programs. Community-based 
mentoring relationships involve one-on-one outings and activities, doing things the Big 
and Little enjoy together, such as “taking a walk in the park, going to a museum, going to 
an event hosted by the local BBBS affiliates, listening to music and hanging out and 
talking. 


“Impact of Big Brothers and Big Sisters,” Big Brothers and Big Sisters, accessed February 15, 
2017, http://www.bbbs .org/about-us/. 

“Impact of Big Brothers and Big Sisters,” Big Brothers and Big Sisters, accessed February 15, 
2017, http://www.bbbs .org/about-us/. 
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Some adults meet their children on the weekends. Others get together on weekday 
evenings. The program sincerely believes that role models make an impact as studies 
show that children who have role models are more likely to improve in school and in 
their relationships with family and friends, and less likely to skip school or use illegal 
drugs or alcohol. Students who are successful in school are less likely to drop out, abuse 
drugs, or commit crimes. 

Mentoring Programs for Beginning Pastors 

In the Mennonite Church before their beginning pastors embark on their first 
assignments, they are matched with a mentor to help them become familiar with the new 
situations that they will experience in ministry. For the first two years of his or her 
assignment, during the licensing period, the new pastor is assigned a mentor who has the 
experience, spiritual qualities, and the skills that the new pastor hopes to obtain. The 
mentor is expected to provide encouragement and individual support by listening, 
advocating and being a resource for their mentee. The new pastor now has a seasoned 
ministry leader to lean on and develop a relationship that is built on truth, trust, respect, 
and prayer. 

In the Mennonite Church, the mentoring sessions typically involve a sixty to a 
ninety-minute meeting held monthly between the mentor and the new pastor. The new 
pastor is encouraged to bring to meetings their plans, personal experiences and goals for 
ministry. The church prefers that they provide these items to their new mentor prior to 
their first meeting. 

“Impact of Big Brothers and Big Sisters,” Big Brothers and Big Sisters, accessed February 15, 
2017, http://www.bbbs .org/about-us/. 
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The goals of mentoring in this denomination are to provide a supportive 
relationship for the new pastor in which she/he will be: 

A. assisted in understanding the pastoral role and in forming a healthy pastoral 
identity. 

B. provided opportunities for growth through reflection and conversation about 
experiences in ministry. 

C. enabled to understand and experience wholesome relationships with the area 
conference and 

D. denomination, helped to reflect on issues that arise within the congregation. 
This is in effect a coaching 

E. relationship in which the mentor is working to enable a successful beginning 
for this new pastor. 

The United Methodist Church has a very effective model of mentoring ministry that helps 
its young clergy by matching them up with an experienced pastor during the candidacy 
process. The candidacy process consists of a six-month dialogue, which is led by a 
candidacy review book. The clergy mentor reviews the answers of the candidates to the 
questions found in the book, and after the book is completed, the mentor will determine if 
the candidate is answering a call to ministry. 

The church identifies people whom God uses to help others explore and clarify 
their call. This denomination has two different types of mentorship: candidacy and 
clergy. Candidacy mentors work with clergy candidates until they are appointed. Clergy 
mentors work with pastors in the early years of their ministry. The General Board of 
Ordained Ministry says that to mentor means to accompany someone, to be present with 


“Mentoring Program for Beginning Pastors,” Mennoniteusa.org, accessed February 20, 2017, 
http;//mennoniteusa.org/wp-content/uploads/2015/03/MentoringProgram_MinCred.pdf. 

Bromleigh McCleneghan, “Mentoring Vital to Keeping Ministry Alive,” accessed February 14, 
2017, http://www.umc.org/news-and-media/mentoring-vital-to-keeping-ministry-alive. 
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them. So the candidacy mentoring process is based on the assumption of a supportive 
relationship. The engagement will include times of encouragement, comfort, and 
affirmation; and times of challenge, accountability, and addressing the hard questions. 

The purpose of having a mentor is to have his or her help in listening to what God is 
calling the individual to do. An effective mentor has a mature faith, models effective 
ministry, and possesses the necessary skill to help individuals discern their call to 

'I’-j 

ministry. They provide vital spiritual and vocational guidance and support. 

Mentoring in Corporate America 

In corporate America, mentoring plays a crucial role in selecting and training 
good employees with the essential skills they need to be effective in their careers. A 
study by the American Society for Training and Development found that 71% of Fortune 
500 companies have some type of corporate mentorship program. They also found that 
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75% of executives credit their mentors with helping them reach their current positions. 

At General Electric (GE), newly hired college graduates are placed into the 
Experienced Commercial Eeadership Program (ECEP). In this program, the participants 
will complete eight-month rotations within both the sales and or marketing areas of their 
particular business unit. This mentored based training program is designed to help 
participants advance and further develop their knowledge of different sales and marketing 
skills as they are matched with an experienced employee within these business units who 

“Mentors,” Calpacumc, accessed February 20, 2017, http;//www.calpacumc.org/bom/mentors/. 

“The Best Fortune 500 Mentorship Programs,” Investopedia, accessed February 20, 2017, 
http://www.investopedia.eom/articles/personal-finance/022315/best-fortune-500-me. 

“The Best Fortune 500 Mentorship Programs,” Investopedia, accessed February 24, 2017, 
http://www.investopedia.eom/articles/personal-finance/022315/best-fortune-500-me. 
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will guide them through the process. The new hires that are successful in the ECLP 
program are positioned for promotional opportunities within the business units at GE. 

There are also a variety of mentoring concepts in the corporate world. At Intel, 
the world’s largest chipmaker match new employees with other employees based on the 
skill set that is in demand. Intel searches everywhere for matches in their mentorship 
program. They run the program through intranet and email allowing mentorship pairs to 
be located across state lines. Each person that enters the mentorship program fills out a 
questionnaire, and are then paired based on the specific skills they possess. One of the 
unique things about the mentorship program at Intel is that they are not concerned about 
promoting individuals but are chiefly concerned with ensuring the passing of information 
and talent from one generation to another. 

Caterpillar is one of the world’s leaders in mining and construction equipment; 
Caterpillar seeks to mold its recent college graduates into the future of the company. 

Their professional development program lasts between two or three years. It is a 
rotational program, where the participants learn to be technically competent, develop and 
refine their leadership skills, gain exposure to senior management, and develop long- 
lasting relationships with their program mentors."^' 

Google is one of the world's leading technology companies, which means that 
attracting some of the brightest young talents is vital to the company's continued growth. 
Each year, Google hosts Summer of Code, a global program offering student developers 
stipends to write code for various open-source software projects. In the past nine years, 

^ “The Best Fortune 500 Mentorship Programs,” Investopedia, accessed February 24, 2017, 
http://www.investopedia.eom/articles/personal-finance/022315/best-fortune-500-me. 

“The Best Fortune 500 Mentorship Programs,” Investopedia, accessed February 24, 2017, 
http://www.investopedia.eom/articles/personal-finance/022315/best-fortune-500-me. 
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the company had over 8,500 successful student participants from more than one hundred 
countries. These students were matched with 8,300 mentors. Throughout the summer, 
the students were paired with different mentors giving them real-world software 
development experience, along with the chance to earn employment within their areas of 
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interest. 

At Time Warner Cable (TWC), the goal of the mentorship program is to build 
employees skill sets, increase their knowledge of the industry, and achieve their 
development goals. It is a win-win situation as this program also allows the mentor to 
strengthen their leadership skills. Time Warner Cable feels that a mentorship program 
helps enhance loyalty and retention by improving employee satisfaction."^^ 

The examples provided on mentoring serve as ministry models in theological 
education, Afro-American youth, and young pastors in churches. These models address 
the need for mentoring of young, inexperienced ministers, students, pastors and new 
employees. The operation and execution of the mentoring programs vary, but the hope of 
the results was the same. Mentors are found in every culture. The mentor, a more 
experienced person, invites into their world of expertise a less experienced individual. A 
mentor is also known to mean teacher, guru or sponsor. In the United Methodist Church, 
a mentoring process is established early on in the discerning of the call stage. The 
process is then continued as the candidate moves through various stages of their ministry. 
It is their philosophy that to mentor means to accompany someone, to be present with 
them. 

“The Best Fortune 500 Mentorship Programs,” Investopedia, accessed February 24, 2017, 
http://www.investopedia.eom/articles/personal-finance/022315/best-fortune-500-me. 
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So the mentoring process is based on the assumption of a supportive relationship. 


The mentor-mentee relationship will include times of encouragement, comfort, and 
affirmation; and times of challenge, accountability, and addressing the hard questions. 
Mentorship is a relationship in which a more experienced or more knowledgeable person 
helps to guide a less experienced or less knowledgeable person. The mentor may be older 
or younger than the person being mentored, but she or he must have a particular area of 
expertise. 

Mentoring occurs within a relationship where the mentor takes responsibility for 
creating a safe space for reflection and growth. An effective mentor has a mature faith, 
models effective ministry and possesses the necessary skill to help individuals discern 
their call to ministry. 

Chiroma and Cloete conclude that mentoring is defined to develop the potential 
capacity and competence of persons in the ministry as an accommodating learning 
relationship between a caring individual who shares knowledge, values, attitudes, 
experience, and wisdom with another person. At its core level, the goal of mentoring is to 
form strong and lasting relationships that are a source of support, growth, and strength. 
Mentoring in ministry has been defined as “a relational experience in which one person 
empowers another by sharing God-given resources.Mentoring is a value-added 
resource that prepares leaders for leadership. Due to their inexperience and lack of 
ministerial training, the mentoring of associate ministers is critical to their development 
as leaders in the church. 


J. R. Clinton and P. D. Stanley, “Connecting: The Mentoring Relationships You Need 
to Succeed in Life” (Colorado Springs, CO: NavPress, 1992), 12. 



CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 

This project was born out of my personal experience when I made the transition 
from serving as a pastor to the role of an associate minister. During this transition, I 
experienced a ‘spiritual malaise,’ which was brought about by a sense of loss of both 
authority and responsibility. I had an insouciant approach to ministry as I was 
overwhelmed by feelings of emptiness as well as worthlessness. Without the grind of 
weekly sermon preparation and the teaching of Bible study, it seemed like I was on 
‘vacation’ and that I was relaxing in the pulpit unencumbered by the qualms and the 
regular crises of pastoral ministry. Uncomfortable with my new role in the church, I was 
distant and disengaged from the ministry. I just ‘showed up’ on Sunday, footloose and 
fancy-free. In my mind, I was a minister without direction and purpose. Even though I 
had duties in the church, they seemed minuscule and insignificant compared to the 
numerous tasks I was accustomed to while pastoring. The only challenge I had during the 
worship service was to keep from dozing off and dropping my church program while 
sitting in the pulpit in front of the congregation. I was smiling on the outside, but 
spiritually dying on the inside. The thought that I could be sitting in this same seat for the 
next twenty years was particularly depressing. 

Then one Sunday morning while listening to ‘trap music’ on the way to church, 
an aura of shame and remorse came over me. A few events in my life where God’s grace 
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and mercy had protected me began to flash across my mind. I remembered how He had 
turned my life around and called me to the ministry and now I was ‘lying down’ on the 
Lord. He had been so good to me and had blessed me beyond what I deserved. Tears 
began to flow from my eyes as I was convicted by the Holy Spirit. This epiphany 
immediately led me from being discouraged to being determined to be the best associate 
minister I could be. I was suddenly renewed and reinvigorated to serve the Lord in 
whatever capacity He saw fit. Not knowing what my role would be on Sunday morning, 
motivated me to be prepared to do anything and everything. I was prepared to preach, 
teach the Sunday school lesson, and lead the altar call prayer every Sunday morning. I 
began to look forward to worship service, and it did not matter whether or not I was 
participating in worship or not. I now believed that it was my ‘reasonable service’ to the 
Lord to serve in His vineyard in whichever way He saw fit. 

The purpose of this work is to encourage associate ministers who may be 
experiencing the same feelings of uselessness and hopelessness that I had experienced as 
an associate minister. Those who may be discouraged and disillusioned about ministry 
due to of the lack of opportunity to develop their gifts and those associates ministers who 
feel that they are adrift and abandoned because they have not been trained by the pastor. 
God equips whom He calls. He will provide the associate minister with what they need to 
serve His people effectively. It is my heartfelt belief that the associate minister should 
not solely rely on the pastor to give them the opportunity to exercise and develop their 
ministerial gifts, but it is the responsibility of the associate minister to ‘study to shew 
thyself approved’ and to ‘be ye also ready.’ Remember who you work for! Were you not 
called into the ministry? If you have truly been called, then being prepared to serve the 
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Lord at all times should not be a bother but a blessing! I want to encourage associate 
ministers to ‘work out their own salvation’ by dedicating themselves to the Word of God. 
This dedication is sustained and maintained by; 

• Prayer 

• Reading Devotionals, 

• Self - directed intentional reading of the Bible. 

• Attending and preparing to teach both Bible Study and Sunday school. 

• Sermon writing 

• Seminary courses that will enhance your knowledge of the Word of God. 

• Participation in Christian Social Media Groups and Ministries. 

These ‘exercises’ will ensure that the associate minister engages in and maintains a 
spiritual encounter with the Lord. The spiritual connection acquired from these 
disciplines quenches the never-ending thirst for the Word of God that every associate 
minister must possess. These spiritual disciplines will allow the associate minister to 
privately stay connected and engaged with the Lord despite their public ministerial 
inactivity. The associate minister is essentially mentoring themselves to a state of 
spiritual fitness. The minister will be rooted and built up in the Word so that in the event 
they are unexpectedly asked to participate in ministerial work: they will be ‘in shape’ and 
ready to accomplish any assignment as given. The goal of this concept of self-spiritual 
mentoring is empowerment. The associate minister no longer has to wait for the pastor to 
give specific tasks to grow spiritually but are empowered to develop and devise their own 
disciplines for spiritual growth. Waiting with a desire to preach is no longer the end all or 
the fundamental concern of the associate minister but obtaining and possessing a state of 
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spiritual readiness is the essential goal. This project “Mentoring Associate Ministers to a 


State of Spiritual Fitness” specifically resulted from my desire to develop a valuable 
model of ministry that would motivate associate ministers to embrace their calling to the 
ministry and understand that it is their responsibility and not the pastor’s, to ensure that 
they are spiritually prepared for ministry. This spiritual state of fitness is equivalent to 
going to the gym and doing exercises to get stronger physically. Spiritual disciplines can 
have the same effect. Daily prayer, devotional reading, attending and teaching Bible 
study and Sunday school, sermon writing, seminary coursework and participating in 
Christian social media groups allows the associate minister to become spiritually 
strengthened by the Word of God. 

Methodology for the Ministry Model 

A quantitative research methodology was used in this project. This project is 
mainly concerned with the actual data of the group versus numbers as only those in the 
ministry who currently have the title of associate ministers were surveyed for their 
viewpoints and opinions. 

According to Meyers, a quantitative method attempts to measure available data 
through a sequence of increasingly sophisticated statistical programs. In this method of 
research, controlled experiments are often set up in ways that attempt to isolate and 
measure different sets of variables.' Creswell concurs that quantitative research is an 


* William R. Meyers, Research in Ministry: A Primer for the Doctor of Ministry Program 
(Chicago, IL: Exploration Press, 2000), 21. 
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approach for testing objective theories by examing the relationship among variables. 
These variables can be measured typically on instruments, so that numbered data can be 
analyzed using statistical procedures. Those who engage in this form of inquiry have 
assumptions about testing theories deductively, building in protection against bias, 
controlling for alternative explanations, and being able to generalize and replicate the 
findings."^ By definition, quantitative methods emphasize objective measurements and 
the statistical, mathematical, or numerical analysis of data collected through polls, 
questionnaires, and surveys, or by manipulating pre-existing statistical data using 
computational techniques.^ Quantitative research is used to quantify the problem by way 
of generating numerical data or data that can be transformed into usable statistics. It is 
used to quantify attitudes, opinions, behaviors, and other defined variables - and 
generalize results from a larger sample population.*’ Quantitative research uses 
measurable data to formulate facts and uncover patterns in research. Quantitative data 
collection methods include various forms of surveys - online surveys, paper surveys, 
mobile surveys and kiosk surveys, face-to-face interviews, telephone interviews, 
longitudinal studies, website interceptors, online polls, and systematic observations. The 
process of research for this project was survey research. Survey research provides a 


^ John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches 
(Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2014), 4. 

^ Creswell, Research Design, 4. 

^ Creswell, Research Design, 4. 

^ Earl R. Babbie, The Practice of Social Research (Belmont, CA; Wadsworth Cengage, 2010), 12. 

® “Difference Between Qualitative and Quantitative Research,” Snap Survey, accessed November 
11, 2017, https://www.snapsurveys.com/blog/qualitative-vs-quantitative-research/. 

^ “Difference Between Qualitative and Quantitative Research,” Snap Survey, accessed November 
11, 2017, https://www.snapsurveys.com/blog/qualitative-vs-quantitative-research/. 
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quantitative or numeric description of trends, attitudes, or opinions of a population by 
studying a sample of that population.^ Survey research allows the researcher to pose 
some set of predetermined questions to an entire group, or sample, of individuals. Survey 
research is an especially useful approach when a researcher aims to describe or explain 
features of a very large group or groups.^ 

According to Saylor, researchers employing survey methods to collect data enjoy 
a number of benefits. Surveys are an excellent way to gather lots of information from 
many people. Therefore, surveys are cost-effective and are known for their potential for 
generalizability. Surveys allow researchers to collect data from very sizable samples for 
people. Saylor says that survey research is probably the best method to use when one 
hopes to gain a representative picture of the attitudes and characteristics of a large 
group. Survey research is a reliable method of inquiry. Because surveys are 
standardized in that the same questions, phrased in exactly the same way, are posed to 
participants. Other methods, such as qualitative interviewing, do not offer the same 
consistency that a quantitative survey offers differently, which can reduce that question’s 
reliability. With a well-constructed question and questionnaire design, another strength of 
survey methodology is its potential to produce reliable results. The flexibility of survey 
research is also an advantage. Surveys are used by all kinds of people in all kinds of 
professions. The versatility offered by survey research means that understanding how to 
construct and administer surveys is a useful skill to have for all kinds of jobs. Social 

* Creswell, Research Design, 13. 

^ “Survey Research; A Quantitative Technique,” Lardbucket, accessed November 11, 2017, 
https ://2012books .lardbucket.org/books/sociological-inquiry-principles -qualitati. 

“Survey Research; A Quantitative Technique,” Lardbucket, accessed November 11, 2017, 
https;//2012books.lardbucket.org/books/sociological-inquiry-principles-qualitati. 
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service and other organizations (e.g., churches, clubs, fundraising groups, activist groups) 
use them to evaluate the effectiveness of their efforts, businesses use them to learn how to 
market their products, governments use them to understand community opinions and 
needs, and politicians and media outlets use surveys to understand their constituencies/^ 
In essence, the benefits of survey research are that it is cost-effective, generalizable, 
reliable and versatile. 

Longitudinal surveys are those that enable a researcher to make observations over 
some extended period of time. There are several types of longitudinal surveys, including 
trend, panel, and cohort surveys. The cohort survey was chosen for this project. In a 
cohort survey, a category of people of common interest is identified. People who fall into 
that category are surveyed. However, all participants must meet the specific criteria to 
fulfill the researcher’s primary interest. Common cohorts that may be of interest to work 
in a given industry at the same time, or perhaps people who have some specific life 
experience in common. The cohort researcher identifies the category of people that are 
of interest and then regularly surveys people who fall into that category. In this project, 
ministers who have the title, operate in the role of, or are known as an associate minister 
or associate pastor were asked to participate in the survey. 

The foundational papers for this project individually express both the humility 
and dedication of those called to serve under authority in ministry, and the associate 
minister is the primary focus. 

" “Survey Research; A Quantitative Technique,” GitHub, accessed November 11, 2017, 
https ://saylordotorg.github. io/text_principles -of-sociological-inquiry-qualitati. 

“Survey Research; A Quantitative Technique,” GitHub, accessed November 11, 2017, 
https ;//saylordotorg.github. io/text_principles -of-sociological-inquiry-qualitati. 

“Survey Research; A Quantitative Technique,” GitHub, accessed November 11, 2017, 
https;//saylordotorg.github.io/text_principles-of-sociological-inquiry-qualitati. 
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A thirty-one question survey was developed to ascertain if there was a mentoring 
presence in the associate minister's context and to assess their use of spiritual disciplines. 
Questions were developed to identify specific characteristics, attitudes, and behaviors 
typically found in associate ministers. Personal characteristics such as gender, age, years 
in ministry, education, and length of time in their contextual ministry were queried. 

From these questions, attitudes were recognized, and spiritual behaviors were revealed. 
Associates were explicitly asked if they trusted their pastor and did they consider them a 
mentor. Associates were also asked about the extent of their involvement in their context 
and their utilization. Spiritual discipline practices such as attending and teaching Bible 
study and devotional reading habits were uncovered. Future ministerial goals and 
aspirations were identified. 

Initially, I had planned to allow only seven churches within the city of Memphis, 
Tennessee to participate in this project but after receiving a surprisingly positive response 
from my peers during a Phase Five presentation at the Seminary Intensive in August 
2017,1 was strongly encouraged to share the survey with associate ministers outside of 
my planned context. So I employed the survey platform ‘Survey Monkey’ to reach 
associate ministers across the continental United States. 

Implementation 

The implementation date for this project was October 9*, 2017. A survey was 
designed and made accessible to associate ministers electronically using the Survey 
Monkey portal and various web-based outlets found on social media. The survey was 
titled “The Spiritual Fitness and Mentoring of the Associate Minister.” In the past. 
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surveys were typically printed and passed on to people to complete. With the introduction 


of online surveys collecting feedback became very easy as the manual element of the 
collation process was eliminated.*"'^ Surveys are necessary to collect feedback, opinions, 
criticism, and suggestions from the general public and customers. 

SurveyMonkey is an online survey software that allows you to create and run 
professional online surveys. It provides customizable surveys, as well as programs that 
include data analysis, sample selection, bias elimination, and data representation tools. 
SurveyMonkey presents all the tools necessary for you to create reliable, professional 
surveys with ease. This platform allows you to tailor your surveys according to your 
defined target audience. 

The questions for the survey can span over three classifications - close-ended, 
open-ended, and descriptive. You can have a single answer, multiple choice with multiple 
answers, rating scale, and three matrix type questions in the close-ended category. Single 
textbox, multiple textboxes, essay box, numerical textboxes, demographic details, date, 
and time box options can be chosen from the open-ended questions. This tool also allows 
you to set answer choice randomization, present a survey completion bar, add auto 
numbered pages, provide options to make questions require answers to proceed and 
control data input by validation. A significant amount of data collected can easily be 


“What is Survey Monkey,” Genroe, accessed October 11, 2017, 
https://www.genroe.com/blog/what-is-surveymonkey/7979. 

“What is Survey Monkey,” Genroe, accessed October 11, 2017, 
https://www.genroe.com/blog/what-is-surveymonkey/7979. 

“What is Survey Monkey,” Genroe, accessed October 11, 2017, 
https://www.genroe.com/blog/what-is-surveymonkey/7979. 
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analyzed through data analysis and reporting features which are offered by 
SurveyMonkey. 

The tool also allows the survey to be directed or sent to the targeted audience in a 
variety of ways - e-mail, web link, Facebook, embed link on a web page, link via 
Twitter, and website pop-ups.^’ In this project, three Facebook web page groups were 
used to share the survey; ‘Facebook Ministers Association,' the Associate Minister's "Our 
Role to the Pastor" and my own personal Facebook page. On the web page ‘Linkedin,' 
the survey was posted on three outlets: Global Pastor’s Network and Pastor’s Network 
and XPastors. The survey was also shared via email with the student bodies of two 
Seminaries: Colgate Rochester Crozer Divinity School in Rochester, New York and 
United Theological Seminary in Dayton, Ohio. Access to the survey ended on November 
9*, 2017. Within a thirty-day period of time, eighty-five associate ministers had 
participated in the survey. If I had surveyed just the seven churches in Memphis, only a 
total of thirty-five associates ministers could have participated. Using this survey tool 
expanded my context, increased my exposure and participation rate by 141%. 

The survey consisted of thirty-one questions. The questions were designed to 
obtain the candid opinions of the associate minister regarding their current context, their 
pastor, and their ministerial goals in a confidential environment. The survey consisted of 
questions relating to these specific categories. 

1. Personal demographic information (5 questions ) 

2. Education and Ministerial experience (4 questions ) 

3. Spiritual Materials (4 questions ) 

“What is Survey Monkey,” Genroe, accessed October 11, 2017, 
https://www.genroe.com/blog/what-is-surveymonkey/7979. 
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4. Spiritual Disciplines and frequency (4 questions ) 

5. Contextual Environment (5 questions) 

6. Preaching (2 questions) 

7. Mentoring Role of the Pastor in Development (6 questions ) 

8. Future Ministerial Goals (1 questions ) 

Within these categories, are the functions of ministry in which the associate minister 
operates in. They also denote the areas that present the principal challenges experienced 
by the associate minister. The associate minister is typically exposed to or involved in all 
aspects of the ministry with their context. 

The survey was designed with the intention of explicitly identifying; 

A) The spiritual materials that the associate minister reads or uses on a regular basis. 

B) The frequency in which these material are used. 

C) The specific spiritual disciplines that are practiced. 

D) The frequency in which the spiritual disciplines are utilized. 

E) Determine the presence of a mentoring relationship 

From the results of the survey, one can gauge the spiritual fitness of the associate 
minister. The presence of spiritual materials and the practice of spiritual discipline 
confirm that spiritual exercise is being employed by the associate minister. The specific 
and intentional use of these spiritual tools along with their frequencies is evidence that 
the associate minister is engaged in disciplines that enhance their spirituality. The 
consistent and recurring practice of these spiritual tools will lead to acquiring a state of 
spiritual fitness. It is my ardent belief that the consistent and recurring practice of these 
spiritual tools will lead to the associate minister acquiring a state of ‘spiritual fitness. 
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Another goal of the survey was to determine if a mentoring relationship exists 
between the associate minister and their pastor because most associate ministers are 
inexperienced and unfamiliar with the difficulties of ministry, mentoring is a valuable 
resource as the pastor shares their knowledge and experience in ministry. However, a 
majority of pastors are just too busy to invest in the associate minister genuinely enough 
to escalate their spiritual growth and development. Despite the absence of a mentoring 
relationship, the associate minister must take heed of their calling to ministry, and 
develop their ministerial gifts by initiating and creating a spiritual exercise program for 
their own self-development. The proposed exercise program consists of prayer, 
devotional reading, Bible, and Sunday school study, sermon writing, seminary 
coursework, and participation in Social Media Ministry groups. 

Summary of Learning 

The questions for this project that were developed and presented in the survey 
focused on the areas of ministry that associate ministers are actively participating in. My 
peers in my doctoral program focus group. Preaching, and Leadership, evaluated my 
questions for bias. These questions allowed me to gain a sense of the genuine and 
heartfelt feelings of the associate minister concerning their context, pastor, and ministry. 

Eighty-five associate ministers completed the survey: The Spiritual Fitness and 
Mentoring of the Associate Minister. The first six questions were comprised for the 


purpose of identification. 
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Question One: What is your gender? Thirty-nine women and forty-six men 
completed the survey. Forty-six percent of the respondents were women, and 54% were 
males. 

Question Two: What is your age? Eight or 9.41% were between ages of twenty- 
five to thirty-four. Fourteen or 16.5% were between the ages of thirty-five to forty-four. 
Nineteen or 22.4% were between the ages of forty-five to fifty-four. Thirty-four or 40% 
were between the ages of fifty-five to sixty-four. Ten or 11.7% were sixty-five or older. 

Question Three: Which Race/Ethnicity best describes you? Thirty-eight or 
44.7% identified themselves as Black or African American. Forty-five or 52.9% 
described themselves as White or Caucasian. Two or 2.4% identified themselves as Asian 
and Mediterranean. I am particularly surprised by this statistic because all of the 
associate ministers I would have surveyed in Memphis, Tennessee would have been 
Black or African American. This racially mixed factor skewed my results as my 
assumptions and hypothesis were based on the observed behavior of African-American 
associates ministers in the Baptist church. 

Question Four: What is your current relationship status? Sixty-two or 72.9% are 
married. Five or 5.9% are widowed. Nine or 10.6% are divorced. One or 1.2% is 
separated, and eight or 9.4% are single. 

Question Five: Do you have children currently living at home? Forty-four or 
51.8% have no children living at home. Eighteen or 21.1% have children age twelve or 
younger living at home. Fourteen or 16.5% have children age thirteen to eighteen living 
at home. Nine or 10.6% have children age nineteen or older currently living at home. 
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Summary of Personal Demographic information 

The associate ministers that responded to this survey consisted of thirty-nine 
women, and forty-six men. The personal demographics of the associate ministers were: 
Thirty-four or 40% were between the ages of fifty-five to sixty-four. Forty-five or 52.9 
% described themselves as White or Caucasian. I did not anticipate this statistic because 
all of the associate ministers I would have surveyed in Memphis, Tennessee would have 
been Black or African American. Sixty-two or 72.9% are married. Forty-four or 51.8% 
have no children living at home. These last two questions were derived in order to 
measure the impact of the availability of the associate in their context. 

The next set of questions allows one to perceive both the levels of education and 
ministry experience that the associate minister possesses. Education enhances the 
spiritual growth of the associate minister by exposing them to an ever-increasing variety 
of religious authors and scholarly publications that broadens their spiritual horizons. 
Undergoing seminary coursework is one of the exercises recommended in the project for 
the associate minister. These courses will accelerate the development of their theology, 
expand their current theological gifts, allow them to gain a new perspective on 
theological concepts, and learn how to teach others. Attending Seminary expands your 
context as you are now in fellowship with other ministers from different denominations. 
More importantly, the associate is “transformed by the renewing of their mind” as they 
are challenged to reason beyond what they know and have experienced. 

Question Six: What is the highest level of education you have completed? Fifty- 
two or 61.1% have a graduate degree. Fifteen or 17.6% have a bachelor degree. Twelve 
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or 14.1% have completed seminary coursework. Four or 4.7% have some college or an 
Associate’s degree. Two or 2.3% have a high school diploma. 

Question Seven: How many years of ministry experience do you have? Sixteen 
or 18.8% have twenty or more years of experience. Eleven or 12.9% have between 
sixteen to nineteen years of experience. Eighteen or 21.1% have between eleven to 
fifteen years of experience. Eifteen or 17.6% have between six to ten years experience. 
Twenty-five or 29.4% have between one to five years experience. 

Question Eight: How long have you served in your current context? Eifty-four 
or 63.5% have served between one to five years. Eifteen or 17.6% have served between 
six to ten years. Eight or 9.4% have served between eleven to fifteen years. Two or 2.3% 
have served between sixteen to twenty years. Six or 7% have served between twenty 
years or more in their current context. 

Question Nine: Have you ever served as a pastor? If yes, how long? Thirty-one 
or 36.4% have not served as a pastor. Eifty-four or 63.6% have served as a pastor. 
Eighteen or 21.1 % have served between one to five years as pastor. Six or 7% have 
served between six to ten years as pastor. Eight or 9.4% have served between eleven to 
twenty years as pastor. Three or 3.5% have served twenty years or more as pastor. These 
associate ministers possess a significant amount of pastoral experience. This experience 
enriches the ministry and the context in which they serve. 

Summary of Education and Ministerial Experience Information 

Eifty-two or 6L1% of the associate ministers have a graduate degree. Twenty- 
five or 29.4% have between one to five years of ministry experience. Eifty-four or 63.5% 
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have served in their current context between one to five years. Fifty-four or 63.6% have 
served as a pastor. The participants have a significant amount ministry of experience, are 
highly educated and have served in their context for at least one to five years. The fact 
that 63.6% have served as pastors show that they have a vast amount of leadership skills 
and can be seen as self-starters who need less direction and tutelage from the pastor. 

One of the central propositions of this project is to gauge the spiritual fitness of 
the associate minister through the exercise of reading of the Word of God. It is 
paramount and necessary for the associate minister to immerse him or herself in the 
discourse of scripture through Bible and devotional reading. These questions help 
appraise the capacity and the regularity with which the associate minister engages in 
these exercises. 

Question Ten: I read the Bible every day. Fifty-four or 63.5% read the Bible 
every day. Thirty-one or 36.5% responded that they do not read the Bible every day. 

Question Eleven: I spend some time every day in prayer and personal reflection 
on God’s Word. Fifty-eight or 69% responded “Yes” that they do. Twenty-six or 31% 
responded that they do spend someday’s in prayer and reflection but not every day. 
According to Willard, praying with frequency gives us the readiness to pray again as 
needed from moment to moment. The more we pray, the more we think to pray, and as 
we see the results of prayer, the responses of our Father to our requests, our confidence in 

I 8 

God’s power spills over into other areas of our life. 

Question Twelve: What Spiritual materials do you read on a regular basis? 
Seventy-four or 87% read spiritual materials on a daily basis. Eleven or 13% responded 

** Dallas Willard, The Spirit of the Disciplines: Understanding How God Changes Lives (New 
York, NY: Harper Collins Publishing, 1988), 185. 
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that they do not read any spiritual materials at all. The most popular spiritual material 
was the Bible as forty-one or 48% said they read the Bible. Devotionals were the next 
most popular spiritual material as thirty-eight or 45% of the respondents said that they 
read them on a frequent basis. The various publications encourage people to spend time 
with God every day. 

Question Eighteen: Do you use Electronic Spiritual Media Applications? Fifty- 
eight or 68.2 % use electronic spiritual media applications and twenty-seven or 31.8% do 
not. 


Summary of Spiritual Materials Information 

Fifty-four or 63.5% of the associate ministers read the Bible every day. Fifty- 
eight or 69% responded that they spend some time every day in prayer and personal 
reflection on God’s Word. Seventy-four or 87% read spiritual materials on a daily basis. 
The Bible was the most popular read spiritual material according to 48% of the associate 
ministers. Thirty-eight or 45% of the respondents said that they read devotionals on a 
frequent basis. Fifty-eight or 68.2% use electronic spiritual media applications. 

Electronic media applications and websites such as ROHO allow those to be spiritually 
strengthened through the use of social media. These sites provide daily devotionals and 
scriptures that are uplifting, encouraging and motivating to the reader. According to 
Charles F. Stanley, “As we dig into God’s Word, we learn who He is. His heart. His 
character. His will.”^^ The associate minister must read the Bible in order to know God’s 
Word and to be able to share it correctly, distinctly and intelligently within their contexts. 

Charles F. Stanley, Daily Readins for Devoted Living: InTouch Ministries (Atlanta, GA; Stanley 
Publishing, 2017), 5. 
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Those who have been brought under the authority of Christ in ministry know that 


the will of God is for us to pray. Prayer should be the cornerstone in the life of an 
associate minister. Prayer is directly communicating with God. Prayer is a way of co¬ 
laboring with God to accomplish good things and advance his Kingdom purposes. 
According to Willard, prayer can be a discipline, and a highly effective one, as we see 
from the Lord’s advice to those with him in the Garden of Gethsemane “Watch and pray, 
that ye enter not into temptation.” The effect of conversing with God cannot fail to 
have a pervasive and spiritually strengthening effect on all aspects of our personality.^' 

It is imperative that the associate minister incorporate spiritual disciplines into 
their lives in order to maintain their spiritual fitness. The regularity of the practice of 
these disciplines are determined by the spiritual value the associate assigns to the 
discipline. Willard says that spiritual disciplines, “exercises unto godliness,” are 

activities undertaken to make us capable of receiving more of His life and power without 

22 

harm to ourselves or others. 

Question Thirteen: How often do you read these materials? Forty-eight or 
56.4% responded that they read these materials on a daily basis. Twenty-one or 24.7% on 
a weekly basis and sixteen or 18.8% read the materials as time permits. 

Question Nineteen: Do you read a daily devotional? If so which one? Forty- 
seven or 57.3% read a devotional every day. Thirty-five or 42.6 % responded that they 
do not read a daily devotional. The Daily bread, Daily Word, Upper Room and My 


Willard, The Spirit of the Disciplines, 184. 
Willard, The Spirit of the Disciplines, 184. 
Willard, The Spirit of the Disciplines, 157. 
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Utmost for His Highest were the most frequently utilized devotionals by the associate 
ministers. 

Question Twenty: Do you attend Bible Study on a regular basis? Forty-eight or 
57.1% responded that they do. Nineteen or 22.6% responded that they attend sometimes 
and seventeen or 20.2% said that they do not attend Bible study at all. Ministry is a 
leadership position. The leaders of the church should lead by setting the example for the 
rest of the church. Attendance at Bible Study should be mandatory for all ministers of 
the church. 

Question Twenty-Nine: Do you teach in your current context? Sixty-one or 
72.6% of the participants teach in their current context. Twelve or 14.3% teach 
sometimes, and eleven or 13.1% do not teach in their context. The preparation required 
to teach increases both your acumen and knowledge of scripture. Associate ministers 
should be able to address and explain scriptures accurately. They should be familiar with 
the tools such as commentaries, concordances, and computer software programs such as 
Logos. 


Summary of Spiritual Disciplines and Frequency 

Forty-eight or 56.4% responded that they read spiritual materials on a daily basis. 
Forty-seven or 57.3% read a devotional every day. Forty-eight or 57.1% responded that 
they attend Bible Study regularly. Sixty-one or 72.6% of the participants teach in their 
current context. Reading spiritual materials on a regular basis and teaching either Bible 
study or Sunday school attributes to the overall spirituality and spiritual fitness of the 
associate minister. They acquire more knowledge, and understanding of a vast variety of 
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biblical topics and scripture. An associate minister should be able to teach a Sunday 
school class and attend Bible Study. 

Daily devotionals are publications which provide a specific spiritual theme for 
each calendar day. They tend to be associated with a daily time of prayer and 
meditation. Devotions are a great place to find inspiration in your spiritual journey. 
Different readings cause you to reflect on the Word of God and encounter thoughtful 
teaching on important spiritual topics. Devotions encourage you to spend time in 
prayer. The cumulative effect of both scripture and prayer will cause you to grow 

•yc 

spiritually and knowledgeable in His Word. 

How the associate minister operates within the confines of his or her context is 
critical to both their ministerial and spiritual development. The more they are utilized in 
ministry, the more experience and sense of empowerment they gain. This ‘boots on the 
ground’ approach to ministry is vital to the overall fitness of the associate and serves as 
an impetus to being further utilized in their context. The associate ministry must willing 
to go beyond their comfort zone to advance their experience in ministry. Associate 
ministers must be willing to be stretched spiritually by the pastor to gain to gain essential 
critical and necessary experience in ministry. The training obtained in their context will 
prepare the associate for future ministry. The most significant aspect of ministry for the 
associate ministry is one of support. Their primary responsibility is to support the needs 
of the pastor and the congregation. It is within this arena that the associate minister 

“Daily Devotional,” Wikipedia, accessed December 5, 2017, 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wild/Daily_devotional. 

Kaitlin Lubben, “Five Benefits of Doing Daily Devotions,” Today Daily Devotional, accessed 
December 8, 2017, https://today.reframemedia.com. 

Lubben, “Five Benefits of Doing Daily Devotions,” Today Daily Devotional, accessed 
December 8, 2017, https://today.reframemedia.com. 
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actively gains experience by enthusiastically engaging themselves in the various aspects 
of ministry within their context. 

Question Fifteen: I am very active in my current context. Seventy-three or 
85.9% responded that they are. Ten or 11.8% said that they were somewhat involved. 
Two or 2.3% replied that they were not actively involved in their context. 

Question Sixteen: Do you believe that you could be doing more in your context? 
Forty-seven or 55.3% responded that they could be doing more in their context. Twenty- 
one of 24.7% responded that could do no more and seventeen said that they could do 
somewhat more in their context. 

Question Twenty-Six: How Many Associates are serving with you in your 
current context? Fifty-eight or 77.3% says that there are between one to five associates 
minister serving with them in their context. Seven or 9.4% say that there are between 
five to ten associates and ten or 13.3% that have more than ten associates serving with 
them in their current context. Ten participants did not respond to this question. 

Question Twenty-Eight: Are you planning to leave your current context? Fifty- 
nine or 70.2% of the participants do not plan to leave their context at this time. Thirteen 
or 15.5% responded that they would only leave if they are called to pastor. Twelve or 
14.3% of the participants plan to leave their current context. 

Question Thirty: Are you directly responsible for any ministries? If so, how 
many? Twenty-three or 27% participants said that they are not responsible for any 
ministries. Twenty-four or 28% said they are directly responsible for one to two 
ministries and thirty-two or 38% said that they are directly responsible for two or more 
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ministries. This question confused the participants as only seventy-nine responses 
answered the question appropriately while five did not. 

Summary of Contextual Environment 

Seventy-three or 85.9% responded that they are very active in their context. 
However, forty-seven or 55.3% responded that they could be doing more in their context. 
Fifty-eight or 77.3% says that there are between one to five associates minister serving 
with them in their context. The functional hierarchy can generate an internal struggle as 
associates strive to discern and develop their position within the church. Thirty-two or 
38% said that they are directly responsible for two or more ministries. Fifty-nine or 
70.2% of the participants do not plan to leave their context at this time. These results tell 
me that these associates ministers are active in ministry. However, they believe that they 
can handle additional responsibility. Associate ministers must be flexible in their roles. 
Depending on the size of the congregation, they may have a considerable amount of 
responsibility or very little. Despite this underutilization and the shared frustration of the 
associates; they do not plan to leave their current context. This trend is impressive as 
associates ministers are known for church-hopping. When they do not see a pathway to 
the pulpit, they move on to another church. 

Another fundamental premise of this project is that mentoring is a vital and 
invaluable resource to the associate minister. Mentoring cultivates an atmosphere in 
which the associate minister can gain confidence in their abilities and value their self- 
worth through encouragement and reassurance by a mentor. A mentor can be a resource 
that is able to respond to the essential needs of the associate minister immediately. A 
Alan Rudnick, The Work of the Associate Pastor (Valley Forge, PA; Judson Press, 2012), 15. 
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mentor offers the associate minister valuable professional insight and provides relevant 
knowledge, perspective, and wisdom about ministry. The goal of mentoring is to form 
strong and lasting relationships that are a source of support, growth, and strength. 
Mentorship is a relationship in which a more experienced or more knowledgeable person 
helps to guide a less experienced or less knowledgeable person. The lack of a 
mentoring relationship with a servant leader may leave a new associate minister both 
unaware and unprepared for the future challenges that arise in ministry. The associate 
minister who has is under the guidance of a mentor is better prepared to serve in ministry. 
All aspects of ministry can be discussed as the mentor shares both their experience and 
expertise. The mentor establishes a relationship with the associate minister that is built 
on trust and honesty. This relationship will be critical to the spiritual development of the 
associate minister as the physical, mental and spiritual strains that occur in ministry can 
be addressed openly and in a confidential manner with a mentor. 

Question Twenty-Two: Do you get discouraged with your role in ministry? 
Twenty-eight or 32.9% said that they do not get discouraged. Forty-four or 51.8 
responded that they do get discouraged sometimes. Thirteen or 15.3% said that Yes, they 
do get discouraged. 

Question Twenty-Three: How often do you meet with your pastor? Thirty-eight 
or 47.5% responded that they meet with their pastor on a regular basis. Twelve or 15% 
said that they meet frequently. However, thirty or 37.5% said that they seldom meet with 
their pastor. 

Debbie Stuart, “Step by Step Mentoring,” Bible.Org, accessed December 1, 2017, 
http://www.bible.org/article/step-step-mentoring-ministry. 

“Mentorship,” Wikipedia, accessed December 1, 2017, 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Mentorship. 
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Question Twenty-Four: I would like to meet with the pastor more often? Forty- 
six or 58.2% responded that they do not want to meet with the pastor more often. Thirty- 
three or 41.8% said that they would like to meet with the pastor more. 

Question Twenty-Five: The pastor has a ministerial development plan for you. 
Twenty or 25.7% believe that the pastor does have a developmental plan in place for 
them. However, forty-seven or 58% said that their pastor does not have a plan for them. 
Fourteen or 17.3% said that they are not sure if their pastor has a plan for them or not. 
Four participants did not respond. 

Question Twenty-Seven: Do you consider the pastor a mentor? Fifty-eight or 
71.6% responded that they consider their pastor a Mentor. Seventeen or 21% said that 
they do not consider their pastor, a mentor. Six or 7.4% were not sure if their pastor was 
a mentor and four participants did not respond to this question. 

Question Thirty-One: I trust my Pastor. Sixty or 76% responded that they trust 
their pastor. Fourteen or 17.7% said that they trust their pastor most of the time. Five or 
6.3% do not trust their pastor. 

Summary of the Mentoring Role of the Pastor in Their Development 

Fifty-seven or 67.1.8% of the participants responded that they get discouraged. 
The presence of a stable mentoring relationship could lessen this large degree of 
discouragement. The associate minister should receive some form of encouragement 
from the pastor. Thirty or 37.5% said that they seldom meet with their pastor. The lack 
of communication creates uncertainty and confusion. The associate should know both 
their roles and the expectations of the pastor. Thirty-three or 41.8% said that they would 
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like to meet with the pastor more. Feelings of abandonment and isolation can take over 
the psyche of the associate minister because of a lack of dialogue and direction. Sixty- 
one or 75.3 % said that their pastor does not have a ministerial plan for them. This 
statistic is problematic and a key objective in the hypothesis of this project. Pastors do 
not have the time nor are they interested in planning for your ministerial future: the 
associate minister must do that. They have to work out their own salvation. Their 
ministry development plan should consist of exercises of prayer, devotional reading, 
Bible, and study school study, sermon writing, seminary coursework, and participation in 
Social Media Ministry groups. The associate minister must build themselves up 
spiritually by actively participating in a regimen of spiritual fitness. Whom God calls He 
equips. Although 71.6% participants responded that they consider their pastor a mentor, 
28% of the participants said their pastor was not a mentor to them. This is a serious 
issue. A mentor is someone who should be sharing their expertise and experience with 
the associate. They should be a resource that the associate can trust and can confide in. 
This relationship is based on honesty and integrity. The self-development spiritual 
fitness plan contained in this project will assist these associates ministers by empowering 
them. Nineteen participants responded that they have trust issues with their pastor. It is 
very difficult to serve underneath someone you do not trust. According to Copeland, the 
associate minister should emulate but do not imitate their pastor. “Incorporate your 
pastor’s positive qualities into your own personality. Identify his negative qualities and 

9Q 

make sure you do not duplicate them.” 


K. Edward Copeland, Riding in the Second Chariot (Kankakee, IL: Prayer Closet Publishing 


1998 ), 11 . 
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Preaching is a significant component of ministry. It is a gift that must be nurtured 


and developed. A majority of associate ministers struggle with the frequency in which 
they are able to develop the gift of preaching. A chief point of contention between the 
pastor and the associate is connected to preaching, and the associate's lack of opportunity 
to preach. Associates ministers always want to preach. However, they must respect the 
pastor and honor his authority. The associate minister should always be engaged in 
sermon writing so that they can be prepared when the opportunity to preach arises. If 
associates ministers are able to humble themselves under His mighty hand. He will exalt 
them in due season. 

Question Seventeen: How many times a year do you receive the opportunity to 
preach? Thirty or 35.3% receive the opportunity five times or less a year. Thirteen or 
15.3% preach between five to ten times a year, and forty-two or 49.4 % receive the 
opportunity to preach ten or more times a year. 

Question Twenty-One: Are you prepared to preach on a moments notice before 
Worship service? Sixty-three or 75% responded that they would be ready to preach and 
twenty-one or 25% said that they would not be ready. There was one participant who did 
not respond. 


Summary of Preaching 

According to the survey, forty-two or 49.4 % receive the opportunity to preach 
ten or more times a year. This static surprised me as many of the associates that I am 
familiar with, often complain about the lack of opportunity to preach. Sixty-three or 75% 
responded that they would be ready to preach on a moments notice. I sincerely doubted 

Copeland, Riding in the Second Chariot, 27. 
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the truthfulness of this statistic. I have heard that you are always supposed to have a 
sermon with you at all times, but I have seen associate ministers outright panic when they 
are asked to preach at the last minute. 

The role of the pastor is to serve as the spiritual overseer of the life and direction 
of the church. It requires a firm grasp of the Holy Scriptures but also on purpose, values, 
doctrines, ministry and strategic plan of the church. 

Question Fourteen: Do you plan to become a pastor? Fifty-five or 65.5% 
responded that “Yes,” they do plan to become a pastor. Twenty or 23.8% responded that 
they do not plan to become a pastor and nine or 10.7% said they were unsure at this time. 

Summary of Future Ministerial Goals 

Every associate minister is not called to pastor, and this point is verified as 23.8% 
of the participants responded that he or she do not want to assume that role. Another 
10.7% said that they were not sure. Therefore, 34.5% of the participants do not want to 
be pastors. This statistic is shocking and probably borne out of the participants 
witnessing the trials and tribulations that their pastor has experienced. Fifty-five or 
65.5% responded that they do plan to become a pastor. Copeland says one of the hardest 
things to do is to wait for God’s plan for your life to unfold. Waiting is an essential part 

o 1 

of ministerial preparation. 

The results of the survey have led me to conclude that the majority of the 
participants possess a degree of or are in a state of spiritual fitness. My hypothesis was 
supported by the fact that a large segment of associate ministers read the Bible and 
devotionals on a regular basis, consider their pastor to be a mentor and do not plan to 
Copeland, Riding in the Second Chariot, 9. 
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leave their context. Reading devotionals strengthen your understanding of the scriptures 
by providing a theme from within the scripture. The themes increase your understanding 
of the scripture and therefore allows you to learn how to apply the scripture correctly in 
both context and meaning. Associate ministers must have textual fluency. The 
participants in the survey are mature in age and have a considerable amount of experience 
in ministry. They understand that they must obey God’s command to “be ye also ready.” 
They are highly educated and have extensive training in ministry. 

Summation 

I hypothesized that the majority of associate ministers are untrained and 
inexperienced in ministry. These ministers need a mentor. A mentor is someone who 
will share their expertise and experience in ministry with the associate ministers. They 
are more experienced and have a wealth of knowledge to impart with. It is problematic 
that some associate ministers believe that if they can preach, they are ready to pastor. To 
‘sit underneath one's feet’ and learn the intricacies of ministry from a pastor is seen as a 
waste of time. Associate ministers hinder their progress in ministry with this egotistical 
attitude and must understand that being mentored is biblical. In my foundational papers, 

I elaborate on this supposition by providing examples of the ministries of Joshua with 
Moses, Titus with Paul and the successful mentoring experiences of Telemachus and 
Mentos, Bishop Ambrose and Augustine of Hippo, and Charles Simeon with the 


Anglican Church. 
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Spiritual Fitness Regimen 

There are associate ministers who do not have an individual to mentor them and 
there are a significant amount of associate ministers who are not very active within their 
context. For these associate ministers, I have developed a self-empowering spiritual 
fitness program that will strengthen, maintain and sustain a spiritual encounter with the 
Lord. This program consists of prayer, devotional reading, Bible, and Sunday school 
study, sermon writing, seminary coursework, and participation in Social Media Ministry 
groups. The consistent practice of these spiritual disciplines will allow the associate 
minister to attain a state of spiritual fitness. Being spiritually fit will allow the associate 
minister to be prepared to handle any ministerial task or assignment given to them in their 
context. 

Prayer is the most potent spiritual tool of the associate minister. It is through 
prayer that the associate minister communes with God. Foster says that prayer is the 
most central of all the spiritual disciplines because it ushers us into perpetual communion 
with the Father. We are commanded to pray: Matthew 6:5 “and when you pray...” 
Matthew 6:6 “But when you pray...” Matthew 6:9 “Pray then like this....” Associate 
ministers must be devoted to prayer as prayer establishes a relationship with God. This 
relationship is necessary because when the associate is attacked with discouragement, 
feeling of isolation and being ignored, they will be “able to stand and fight the wiles of 
the devil” (Eph 6:11). There is a saying in the church “more prayer more power, no 
prayer, no power.” Associate ministers should always be praying for their families, the 


Richard Foster, Celebration of Disciplines (New York, NY; HarperCollins Publishers, 1998), 


33 . 
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congregation, and their pastor. “The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much.” (James 5:16). 

Daily devotions will keep them in training for any obstacle headed their way. 

They build strength every day, so when they need it, they can run their race. (Heb 12:1- 
3). The secret to victorious living is not dipping into God's presence once a week in 
church but ‘dwelling’ in it every day.^"^ Devotionals are vital tools for the associate 
minister's growth as they cause them to delve into God’s Word each day and meditate on 
it and ask, “Lord what are you saying to me.” To become, spiritually fit, associate 
ministers are strongly encouraged to begin reading a devotional. 

The associate minister must study the Word of God. The Bible says “Study to 
shew thyself approved unto God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth.” (2 Tim 2:15). The associate minister's approach should be 
eager to study the Bible regularly and frequently. “As newborn babes, desire the sincere 
milk of the word, that ye may grow thereby,” ( 1 Ptr 2:1-2). An associate minister 
should nourish his soul in the truth of God’s Word so that he or she is able to instruct 
others. As the associate minister studies the scriptures, they will become immersed in the 

Off 

great doctrines of the faith, which they should grasp tenaciously and teach continually. 
They must study eagerly and with a passion guided by the Holy Spirit. Associate 
ministers need to study with a directed spiritual fitness regimen that will keep them 


“Ten Benefits of Daily Devotions,” Gospel Mind, accessed December 5, 2017, 
http://gospelminds.eom/2017/l 1/10-benefits-of-daily-devotions/. 

Jentezen Franklin, “Dippers and Dwellers,” accessed December 9, 2017, 
https://www.jentezenfranklin.org/daily-devotions/dippers-and-dwellers. 

James Davis, “Study Nine: A Good Minister of Christ Jesus,” Words of Life, accessed 
December 9, 2017, http://www.wordsoflife.co.uk/bible-studies/study-9-a-good-minister-of-christ-jes. 
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engaged with God’s Word. There are four fundamental ways to read the Bible 
efficiently: 

• Beginning to End: Read the Bible from start to finish, from Genesis to Revelation. 

• Chronological: Read the Bible as its events occurred in real time. For example, 

Job lived sometime after the beginning of creation (Genesis 1) but before 
Abraham was born (Genesis 12). As a result, the Book of Job is integrated into 
the Book of Genesis. 

• Historical: Read the books of the Bible as they were written historically, 
according to the estimated date of their writing. 

• New then Old: Read through the New Testament first, then read through the Old 
Testament. 

• Old and New: Each day includes a passage from both the Old Testament and New 
Testament. 

This exercise will allow the associate minister to be spiritually fit: “But refuse profane 
and old wives' fables, and exercise thyself rather unto godliness. For bodily exercise 
profiteth little: but godliness is profitable unto all things, having promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come,” (1 Tim 4:7-8). 

The associate minister must be ready to both preach and teach. They should 
always be working on a sermon. HB Charles says: 

“Reading the Bible in One Year,” Christianity.com, accessed December 9, 2017, 
https://www.christianity.com/bible/year/. 

“Reading the Bible in One Year,” Christianity.com, accessed December 9, 2017, 
https://www.christianity.com/bible/year/. 
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Although you may not have a scheduled time to preach, you may have to share 
opportunities with other associates. So take advantage of every chance you get. 

Be ready. Don’t wait to get a date before you prepare. Study now. Write a 
sermon. Get your pastor’s input. Show him by your work that you are ready. 
Don’t wait for Sunday morning spots. Volunteer for a Sunday school class, 
prayer breakfast, or funeral. Teach whenever you can. Prepare for the pastorate 

-5 0 

by increasing your skill and experience in ministering the Word. 

The associate minister must continually be engaged in the art of sermon writing. 

Drafting and creating outlines from scriptural texts and crafting them into sermons is an 
exercise that promotes and sustains spiritual fitness. The use of tools such as 
concordances, commentaries, Bible software and different translations of the Bible are 
beneficial in selecting and exegeting biblical texts. The associate minister should always 
be working on a sermon so that in the event they are asked to preach; they will be 
prepared. 

Seminary coursework is highly recommended to those associate ministers who 
have not undergone seminary training. In my opinion, there is a clear distinction between 
the seminary trained minister and those who have not undergone seminary training. 
Ministers that have been to seminary, exhibit a clear advantage in the exegetical and 
contextual understanding of scripture. The benefit of a seminary experience will allow 
the associate minister to experience theological diversity, a new perspective on ministry, 
network and develop new friendships while enhancing their spiritual formation. Amanda 
alludes that: 

Sometimes we become so embedded in our current ministry context that we 
cannot see anything other than how “we do it.” Seminary allows one to join a 
different community which allows us to see the forest rather than just the 
individual tree that we have lived and worked in. This can lead to a humbling 
realization that how we do church is not the only way to do church. As well, it 


H. B. Charles Jr., “Help, I’m An Associate Minister!” hbcharlesjr.com, accessed December 8, 
2017, https://www.hbcharlesjr.com/2012/08/10/help-im-an-associate-ministers/. 
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can give us a new perspective on the strengths and weaknesses of the 
congregation that we serve. 

Seminary courses are offered online which enables the associate minister student to 
remain in their ministry context. By broadening their spiritual horizons through 
education, the associate minister will expand their skills and knowledge for ministry. 

“The Lord God hath given me the tongue of the learned, that I should know how to speak 
a word in season to him that is weary” (Is 50:4 ). 

The role of the Internet has created and expanded new avenues in which 
ministries can provide spiritual formation. This new technology has created a new form 
of media known as social media. These new media outlets are now being used by the 
church and other companies to spread the Word of God. The use of social media in 
offering access to Christian and spiritual information is a burgeoning field. It has become 
an essential communication tool for most people. One can read a devotional scripture 
and watch a sermon on the topic of the devotional instantaneously. These spiritual tools 
are used to provide inspiration and encouragement to the users of social media. These 
platforms are acceptable as everyone is using or has access to social media. Ministries 
are flourishing from its use of electronic digital media. The associate minister too can be 
both inspired and encouraged by the Word of God through the use of these platforms. 
Scriptures and sermons can be accessed through various portals electronically at any 
time. Christian social media websites such as ‘ROHO’ provide inspirational messages 
derived from scripture along with sermons that will uplift and encourage the associate 


“Benefits of Going to Seminary,” Cheesewearing Theology, accessed December 9, 2017, 
http://cheesewearingtheology.eom/2012/08/benefits-of-going-to-seminary/. 
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ministerROHO.com is an online platform that provides its users with curated 
religious content. The platform provides its users with sermons, articles, photos, and 
videos on purpose, faith, relationships, fear, health, and prayer. Furthermore, it enables 
ministries to join the platform to share their content. 

The spiritual disciplines of reading the Bible, studying of scriptures and the use of 
devotionals can be accomplished at the same time through the use of Christian social 
media. The ease and the convenience of which these tools can be accessed by either via 
phone or computer should be incorporated into the daily life of the associate minister. 
They can attain and sustain a state of spiritual fitness with ease through their participation 
in Christian Social Media Groups and Ministries. 

As I look back at my initial hypothesis and intent of this project, I am pleased 
with the overall concept and execution of the ideal. The role and ministry of the 
associate minister have been devalued philosophically in the African Amercian Baptist 
church. Associate ministers are viewed as more of a bother than a blessing. However, 
the truth is that most ministries could not thrive without them. Associate ministers are 
vital to the ministry in their context as the pastor cannot do it all and needs the supporting 
role of the associate minister to be effective. The pastor must reciprocate by ‘paying it 
forward’ and investing their wisdom, knowledge, and experience into their associate 
ministers. The results did reveal that there is a lack of communication between the 
associate minister and the pastor. One of the symptoms of this problem is that most 
associate ministers experience feelings of discouragement. The pastor must embrace the 

“ROHO,” Crunchbase, accessed December 10, 2017, 
https://www.crunchbase.com/organization/roho. 

“ROHO,” Crunchbase, accessed December 10, 2017, 
https://www.crunchbase.com/organization/roho. 
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role of a mentor and encourage and inspire the associate minister to be all that God plans 
for them to be. 


Conclusions 

The results of the survey proved that the presence of a mentor was invaluable to 
both the ministerial and spiritual development of the associate minister as 71.6% 
responded that they consider their pastor a mentor and 76% of the participants responded 
that they trust their pastor. 85.9% responded that they are very active in their context. 
These facts are further heightened as 70.2 % of the participants do not plan to leave their 
current context, and 62.5 % said that they meet with the pastor on a regular basis. These 
statistics show that there is a direct correlation between the presence of a mentor and the 
overall development of the associate minister as it relates their pastor, context, and 
ministry. 

The lack of a mentor was illuminated in the survey as well as 28.5% of the 
participants did not consider or were not sure if their pastor was their mentor. 37.5 % said 
that they seldom meet with their pastor and 15.3% are discouraged about their future in 
ministry. These results reveal a lack of trust and communication between the associate 
minister and the pastor. One of the symptoms of this problem is that most associate 
ministers experience feelings of discouragement and become disillusioned about their 
future in ministry. The pastor must embrace the role of a mentor and encourage and 
inspire the associate minister to be all that God plans for them to be. The absence of a 


mentor is not an excuse for the associate minister to be negligent in their obligation to 
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serve God. If they were indeed called by God to ministry, this calling should motivate 
them to be excellent in all that they do. 

One of the critical statics garnered from the survey of associate ministers is that 
74.3% of the respondents believe that their pastor does not have a ministerial 
development plan for them. This is a very disheartening occurrence which is why I 
explicitly propose that the associate minister should not rely solely on the pastor in their 
development for ministry, they have to empower themselves by engaging in spiritual 
fitness regiment that consists of Prayer, Devotional Reading, Bible, and Sunday school 
study. Sermon writing. Seminary coursework, and participation in Social Media Ministry 
groups. The consistent practice of these spiritual disciplines allows the associate minister 
to become spiritually fit as they achieve a state of spiritual fitness from purposely 
engaging in these disciplines. Attaining a state of spiritual fitness allows the associate 
minister to be prepared to handle any ministerial task or assignment given to them in their 
context. They will be prepared to conduct themselves in a spiritual manner during any 
element of the worship service that they are asked to participate in such as the reading of 
the scripture during the responsive reading, rendering a prayer during the altar call, 
preaching the Word of God, and teaching either Sunday school or Bible Study. 

I ascertain that the associate minister will be motivated to undergo this spiritual 
regimen by the Holy Spirit as they remember that they were called by God into His 
ministry and that they are obligated to God to serve Him and His congregation. 

I plan to create a virtual online community of associate ministers via social media 
that will publish the results of this study and provide my spiritual fitness regiment to 
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motivate them to both attain and maintain a state of spiritual fitness so that they can 
empower themselves for ministry. 

Associate ministers are vital to the ministry in their context as the pastor cannot 
handle all of their church’s ministries alone and needs the support of the associate 
minister to be effective. The pastor must reciprocate and ‘pay it forward’ by investing 
their wisdom, knowledge, and experience into their associate ministers. If the associate 
does not have a mentoring presence available, it is incumbent upon the associate minister 
to embrace their calling to ministry and understand that it is their responsibility to ensure 
that they are spiritually prepared for ministry. The Bible mandates that they ‘study to 
shew thyself approved’ and to ‘be ye also ready.' 

One of the successes of this work has been its ability to create both dialogue and 
reflection among pastors and associate ministers. Several pastors who were aware of this 
project commented to me that they needed to do more with their associate ministers I 
believe that the premise of this project convicted them for their lack of attention to their 
associate ministers. This project also permitted the associate minister to reflect on what 
spiritual disciplines that they are currently engaged in. It gave them the opportunity to 
add a spiritual discipline, be more diligent in their use of them and increase the frequency 
in which they implore these disciplines. 

Finally, this project has beneficial to me as it has caused me to re-evaluate and 
examine my own spiritual fitness. I have begun a study to augment my understanding of 
Old Testament texts that I consider problematic, increased my participation in Christian 
social media, and have started a process in which I will have two sermons ‘marinating’at 
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all times. My pain of no longer being a pastor has been turned into a passion for 
empowering associate ministers. 
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ASSOCIATE MINISTER SURVEY 
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ASSOCIATE MINISTER SURVEY 

1) What is your gender? 
o Female 

o Male 

2) What is your age? 
o 18-24 

o 25-34 
o 35-44 
o 45-54 
o 55-64 
o 65-74 

3) Which race/ethnicity best describes you? (Please choose only one) 
o American Indian or Alaskan Native2 

o Asian/Pacific Islander 
o Black or African American 
o Multiple Ethnicity/ Other (please specify) 
o Hispanic 
o White/Caucasian 

4) Which of the following best describes your current relationship status? 
o Married 

o Widowed 
o Divorced 
o Separated 

o In a domestic partnership or civil union 
o Single, but cohabitating with a significant other 
o Single, never married 

5) Do you have children currently living at home? 
o No, I have no children living at home 

o Yes, age 12 or younger 
o Yes, age 13-18 
o Yes, age 19 or older 
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6) What is the highest level of education have you completed? 
o High school diploma or equivalent 

o Some college or an Associate’s degree 
o Bachelor’s degree 
o Some seminary classes 
o Seminary graduate 

o Graduate degree (MA, DMin, Ph.D., etc.) 

7) How many years of ministry experience do you have? 
o 1-5 

o 6-10 
o 11-15 
o 16-20 
o 20 plus 

8) How long have you served in your current context? 
o 1-5 

o 6-10 
o 11-15 
o 16-20 

o 20 years or more 

9) Have you ever served as a Pastor? If yes, how long? 
o Yes 

o No 
o 1-5 
o 5-10 
o 11-15 
o 16-20 

o 20 or more years 

10) 1 read the Bible every day. 
o Yes 

o No 

11) 1 spend time every day in prayer and personal reflection on God’s word, 
o Yes 

o No 

o Somedays but not every day 
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12) What spiritual materials do you read on a regular basis? 
o None 

o I read 

13) How often do you read these materials? 
o Daily 

o Weekly 
o As time permits 

14) Do you plan to become a pastor? 
o Yes 

o No 

o Unsure at this time 

15) 1 am very active in my current context? 
o Yes 

o No 

o Somewhat 

16) Do you believe that you could be doing more in your current context? 
o Yes 

o No 

o Somewhat more 

17) How many times a year do you receive the opportunity to preach? 
o 5 or less 

o 5-10 
o 10 or more 

18) Do you use electronic spiritual media applications? 
o Yes 

o No 

19) Do you read a daily devotional? If so, which one? 
o Yes 

o No 
I read 


o 
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20) Do you attend Bible study on a regular basis? 
o Yes 

o No 

o Sometimes 

21) Are you prepared to preach on a moments notice before worship service? 
o Yes 

o No 

22) Do you get discouraged with your role in ministry? 
o Yes 

o No 

o Sometimes 
o Often 

23) How often do you meet with your pastor? 
o Regularly 

o Frequently 
o Seldom 

24) I would like to meet with the pastor more often? 
o Yes 

o No 

25) The pastor has a ministerial development plan for you? 
o Yes 

o No 
o Not sure 

26) How many Associates are serving with you in your context? 
o 1-5 

o 5-10 
o 10 or more 

27) Do you consider your pastor a mentor? 
o Yes 

o No 
Not sure 


o 
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28) Are you planning to leave your present context? 
o Not at this time 

o Yes 

o Only if I am called to Pastor 

29) Do you teach in your current context? 
o Yes 

o No 

o Sometimes 

30) Are you responsible for any ministries? If so how many? 
o Yes 

o No 
o 1-2 
o 2 or more 

31) 1 trust my pastor? 
o Yes 

o No 

o Most of the time 
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